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»T WAS midnight when the 
f Renfrow fox left his den 
at the side of the old hog- 
back, and with a whiff of 
the clear night air set off 
at an easy trot over the 
russet fields in search of 
something that would take away the 
hunger gnawing at his vitals. The moon 
was sailing the sky with a film of vapor 
obscuring her face; for the season was 
autumn and the trees were shimmering 
in the beautiful tints of that glorious sea- 
son. As the Renfrow fox made his way 
over the moonlit spaces his sensitive nos- 
trils quivered as they rose to catch the 
passing breezes and his eyes searched out 
the gloomy places with an intent direct- 
ness. Woe to the rabbit or quail that 
lay in the path of this merciless stalker! 
With noiseless tread he darted from 
place to place — now hidden by the deep 
shadows and now flitting over the green- 
sward, where the light of the moon gave 
a dim, ghostly hint of his passing. No 
sounds came from the thickets save the 
occasional mournful, hoot of an owl or the 
cross-country breezes, wavering with a 
queer little murmur among the reeds. 
Silently he entered a small swale and 
ran along the open, with nose aloft to 
catch the slightest scent that might be 
wafted downward from the accentuated 
ridges standing out rather hazy in the 
sombre light. Suddenly he froze in his 





tracks — for there had come to him the 
body scent of a rabbit. A moment he 
stood thus, ere he moved forward step 
by step and crouched for the spring. 
Then followed a leap well judged and 
the next moment there was a crunching 
of bones, as the luckless lettuce nibbler 
met his doom. Relishing the flavor of 
the head, he ate that off and carried the 
remainder to a covert between a maze 
of roots and hid it there, thinking to 
come the next day and resume his feast. 
Once more he set out down the hollow, 
his destination being the brook that runs 
through the bottoms. 

In a short run he covered the distance 
without any adventure and emerged 
from concealment at the edge of the lit- 
tle stream, standing motionless and at- 
tentive like a part of the wood he had 
just left. Below, the brook babbled on, 
with a ripple and wash over the pebbles 
and a glint here and there where the 
moonbeams quivered through the upper 
foliage and played upon the water. 
Nothing arising to claim his attention, 
he cautiously crept down to the margin 
and thence out upon the stones that lay 
in the shallows. A dozen laps of the 
fresh cold water and he paused with his 
inquisitive nose thrust into the air. An 
unmistakable scent came to him. Sud- 
denly a black shadow left the conceal- 
ment of the bank and seemed to dart 
along the shore. A large mink with 
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arched body and a threatening gleam in 
its eyes rose just out of his reach and 
stood surveying him, with open defiance 
written in its every movement; the teeth 
were bared and the short hard tail mov- 
ing forth and back spoke of an unde- 
niable enmity. They regarded each 
other for a space and then the fox, evi- 
dently disdaining the presence of this 
vicious enemy, stirred as though to 
move on, when the mink shot through 
the air with a sharp cry and landed on 
the throat of the intruder upon his do- 
main. The Renfrow fox was surprised, 
but in a moment he was in command 
of the situation; the sharp pain in his 
neck, where the teeth of the mink sank 
through, aroused him to swift action. 
The dangling body he swung into his 
teeth and bit it through and through a 
dozen times. As the mink released his 
grip, the fox secured a better hold and 
soon the dangerous haunter of the brook 
— the destroyer of a thousand fish a year 
—lay limp upon the sands. The fox 
sniffed of the acrid scent that rose from 
his dead enemy and set out again — dis- 
appearing among the bushes that skirted 
the bank. The next morning Jim, the 
long-bearded trapper, who runs a line of 
traps through the country about Ren- 
frow, found the mink stiff upon the 
sands and picked it up with a gleam in 
his eyes and a nod of his head. “The 
same darn mink I’ve been after for three 
months and this is the shape I find him 
in. I wonder,’ he added to himself, 
tucking the mink into his pocket and 
making his way down the bank, “I jest 
wonder for fair what sort o’ critter it 
was that did it.” He found the imprint 
of a paw in the soft mud and this time 
nodded his head convincingly. It was 
the work of the Renfrow fox, with his 
two missing toes plainly indicated. The 
old fellow said nothing, but seated him- 
self on a log and debated with much ex- 
pectorating and many a nodding of the 
head. 

The Renfrow fox continued on down 
the hollow, now darting into the moon- 
light and anon disappearing in the shad- 
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A sweet scent suddenly arose from 
a grassy covert. Poising himself, he 
sprang with distance well gauged and 
landed on an unsuspecting quail, snug- 
gled down in her nest for the night. She 
beat her wings in an endeavor to escape 
the cruel jaws that closed upon her warm 
body. The fox ate this juicy delicacy 
with much licking of his chops; then, 
taking the course of a well-worn trail, 
he again set forth with his beautiful 
brush almost straight out behind him and 
his well-set head pointed directly in 
front. It happened this particular night 
that a certain mother skunk with an es- 
timable brood of black and white off- 
spring were out taking in the air and 
incidentally receiving a few pointers in 
the ways of the wild. The mother trot- 
ted before them with a grace of total 
command over herself and in the feeling 
of possession and mother love such as 
comes to all members of her sex. At a 
bend in the trail the skunk contingent 
and the prowling fox met at a good dis- 
tance where a halt was called, while the 
mother skunk sized up the situation. The 
fox was of a mind to wipe out the whole 
family, but halted as he bethought him 
of the wonderful weapon with which 
these creatures are endowed. He edged 
a little closer, more in a spirit of curi- 
osity than as an evidence of hostility; 
whereupon the mother skunk unlimbered 
her batteries, and the fox, making a gi- 
gantic side-step, cut and run — disap- 
pearing in the brush. The mother skunk 
rounded up her astonished youngsters 
and once more they set out into the 
depths of the woods. 

The Renfrow fox was liberally sprin- 
kled with the offensive fluid and made 
desperate efforts to restore his dignity 
by rolling on the grass, but all to no 
avail and finally he gave up in disgust. 
Across the fields he set out at a sharp 
trot, creeping in and out between hedges 
and skirting the more unprotected places 
in fear of some danger that seemed to 
always be upon his heels. Presently he 
emerged from a brush patch and gained 
a small hill that overlooked a farmhouse. 
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For a moment he stood perfectly mo- 
tionless, with ears sharpened to catch 
the faintest sign of disturbance. All was 
still. The moon was dimmer and the 
woods he had left behind were blots of 
black. The house and hen-yard were 
faintly silhouetted against the surround- 
ing darkness. The fox flitted forth and 
after a moment stood in the deepest 
shadow of the hen-house. The only 
opening through which he could gain ad- 
mittance was the door that led into the 
slat inclosure that extended some twenty 
feet out. Nosing his way along, he 
found a place where the slats were loose, 
and, prying with his nose, he was just 
able to squeeze through and a moment 
later stood at the door of the hen-house, 
listening. Like a shadow he crept 
through the aperture, and, rising to his 
full height, regarded the slightly aroused 
fowls, sitting with craned necks on the 
roosting poles. With incredible quickness 
he seized one of the plumpest of the hens 
and was off with a scurry. Once through 
the enclosure, he stopped again. A new 
scent came to him, and he crept for- 
ward till he could make out the intruder. 
It was another fox who stood statu- 
esquely — eyeing him with great inquisi- 
tiveness. They neared each other and 
seemed to be the best of friends after 
a moment’s acquaintance. 

With the hen half-dragging on the 
ground, the fox hurried over the hills, 
and before the first streaks of light had 
painted the eastern heavens he was sound 
asleep in his den on the side of the hog- 
back. Last night’s excursion had been 
but one of many that had left the farm- 
ers in a quandary. A desire to run the 
fox to earth was not new to them, but 
the many times they had unsuccessfully 
tried it had greatly discouraged them. 
But one day in late October, Brotherton 
(a friend of Louis ‘Barber, who owned 
a fine farm occasionally visited by the 
Renfrow fox) telephoned that he was 
going to come out for a hunt the fol- 
lowing week and asked if he might ac- 
commodate him and his companions. Bar- 
ber welcomed the forthcoming hunt and 
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was eager for the visit of the fox hunters. 
The fate of the Renfrow fox was as well 
as sealed in the estimation of the farmer, 
for he had much confidence in the well- 
trained hounds of his friend, and, from 
accounts of their past hunts, he expected 
some thrilling experiences. That day 
Barber met old Trapper Jim down at the 
creek and told him about the expected 
arrivals coming in in two automobiles 
with a pack of hounds. Jim produced a 
worn plug of tobacco, eyed it with more 
than usual interest, bit off a chunk and 
sank his teeth in it. Then, expectorat- 
ing with easy deliberation, he turned to- 
ward his friend and said: “ They'll have 
no more luck then you fellows. You 
see, this fox and all the others around 
here are more than wise. I have trapped 
here for years and the luck I have had 
isn’t over plenty. Once in a while ye 
will run across a real smart fox — one of 
the old-timers — and that’s jest what this 
old fox is. He has learned the others 
his tricks and I’ll be dad gummed if they 
can’t fool me plumb to my wits’ end. 
Once in a lifetime one of these cusses 
shows up, and I reckon that this be one 
of ’em!” 

But finally — just at the end of Octo- 
ber — the fox hunters put in their ap- 
pearance, with a pack of ten hounds 
cozily ensconced among the blankets of 
the automobiles. There was an air of 
easy good-will on the smiling faces of 
the two hunters. Barber heartily wel- 
comed them at-the gate; after which in 
a few words he made known the pres- 
ence of the Renfrow fox. The hunters 
were interested and asked for more de- 
tails of the old Reynard who had made 
himself so famous for miles around. 
Brotherton smiled and looked trium- 
phantly at his dogs. “ I doubt very much 
if that fox will be in the running after 
this week,” he remarked, patting the 
leader of his pack on the head. “ Bow- 
ser here has never failed me and I think 
there is’nt a fox in this country but what 
he’s a match for. If there’s a trail, Bow- 
ser will follow it to the end.” The day 
was spent in resting up and making prep- 
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arations for the hunt on the morrow. 
Barber had a number of horses suitable 
for mounts, and this added greatly to 
the hunters’ chances. 

Early the next morning, after an ap- 
petizing breakfast, the hunters set out in 
fine fettle for the hills. The sun rose 
warm and clear over the eastern woods 
and there was a vigorous tang to the 
air. In some distant field a quail sent 
forth his mellow call — anon receiving a 
tardy answer from another of his kin. 
The woods were hushed, as though the 
leaves on the trees were reluctant to 
break the silence when the occasional 
breezes sped down the hollows. The 
hunters kept up a lively conversation and 
the hum of their voices and the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs were the only sounds 
that broke upon the typical quiet of an 
autumn morning. The hounds strained 
at their chains—eager to be off and 
away. 

The Renfrow fox awoke that morning 
from a fitful sleep, for he had caught 
the distant baying of a pack of hounds. 
Instantly he arose and trotted up the 
hill, his senses suddenly becoming keen 
in the instinct of self-preservation. His 
limbs responded easily to the call that 
was in his heart, and it was with a cer- 
tain mixture of joy that he set out on 
what he knew would be a long chase. 
The war cry of the veteran leader rang 
out sharp and clear on the morning air 
and the yelps of the younger hounds 
chorused off into semi-tones and mere 
yapping. The trail was fresh and they 
ran with noses high, confident that they 
would soon have their victim at 
close quarters. The grizzled old fox 
for some time ran _ easily along, 
but when he came to a long fence 
he leapt lightly to the top rail and ran 
its length. Here he poised a moment; 
then leapt far out into the grass. The 
hounds had been close at his heels, but 
they came to a sudden stop at the fence 
where the trail seemed to vanish into the 
empty air. They ran this way and that, 
more puzzled than ever; then Bowser 
leapt up on the fence and with careful 
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steps ran its length. For a moment he 
was puzzled; then leapt to earth. Twice 
he circled on the sod, and then, with a 
deep throated bay, was off on the trail, 
with the other hounds falling in with 
delighted yelps behind him. The Ren- 
frow fox had gained a moment’s respite 
and by the time the dogs were on his 
trail he was creeping through a copse 
with very little hurry in his actions. So 
the chase went on, with the bunch of 
hunters keeping pace with the hounds. 
They were in hopes, ere the five miles 
had been run, that the fox would be 
making his last stand. But Barber was 
not of this opinion. He had seen the 
Renfrow fox hunted before and was de- 
cidedly skeptical as to the outcome. 

“Did you notice how slick Bowser 
turned the trick on the fox at the rail 
fence?’’ asked Brotherton, with a cer- 
tain pride in his voice. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
only one of the many he knows from A 
to Z and I don’t think that that fox, even 
with his credited sixth sense as you al- 
low, Barber, will fool him. However, if 
he does, I'll gladly admit myself beaten 
and years of training will go for 
naught.” 

The Renfrow fox went through his 
usual tricks of back-tracking and leap- 
ing from fallen trees, but at the end of 
all this he seemed to be tired down and 
looked beaten. His brush no longer 
swept out straight behind him, but 
drooped till it touched the ground; his 
tongue was lolling and his head hung in 
a state of complete exhaustion. Then of 
a sudden he seemed infused with new 
life. He had found the trail he had been 
seeking and in a moment was off into 
the brush. In a fallen tree that had once 
been the home of a family of raccoons 
he stopped, and, creeping into its cavity, 
found himself face to face with another 
fox, who after a moment, with an ap- 
parent understanding of the situation, 
ran boldly out on the tree trunk and al- 
most into the clutches of the pack that 
were surging around. With a yelp they 
were off after him full blast and he set 
off into the brush which offered the best 
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chance and was soon gaining distance — 
for he felt none of the effects of exer- 
tion evidenced by the hounds. His head 
was held high and his brush stuck 
straight out behind him. 

Riding up, the hunters were in time to 
notice the fox ere he disappeared. Ex- 
clamations issued from their lips. Broth- 
erton swung round in his saddle and re- 
garded the others with a look of wonder 
stamped on his features. “‘ Did you no- 
tice that? The blamed fox is as lively 
as ever and doesn’t seem to mind the run 
a bit. He’s got more sand in him than 
any fox I have ever seen.” Barber smiled 
at the consternation of the others. 

“ That’s the first surprise to be sprung 
on you,” he said. “ For my part I can- 
not say I have gotten a good view of 
the two-toed fox, but he is the devil for 
endurance. Why, you can run him all 
day without his seeming to fag!” 

“ Impossible,” laughed Williams. “ He 
will be brought to bay before you think. 
A fox is no more than a fox and this 
talk about their being over-wise does not 
go with me. Come on!” And they clat- 
tered down the valley after the hounds. 
The fox they were pursuing set the pace 
with wits on end and his feet as active 
as endurance would allow. He employed 
the same tricks resorted to by the Ren- 
frow fox, but the hounds were close on 
his heels, despite his cunning. Arriving 
at a spring that plashed into a brook he 
ran in the water till he reached the creek 
and then followed the shore for some 
distance; then turned and cut across 
country at a lively gait. The hounds 
were quite nonplussed and it took old 
Bowser some fifteen minutes to pick up 
the course chosen by Reynard. By that 
time the fox was negotiating with an- 
other fox to take his place. This fox 
ran forward and caught the attention of 
the hounds and so the chase was con- 
tinued as fresh as before. The day 
turned out a failure for the hunters. 
Brotherton admitted himself beaten for 
once and could not for his life make out 
how one fox could keep up with such 
remarkable endurance. But he scoffed 


at all the theories about animal cunning. 
“It’s all right for foxes to do stunts in 
stories,” he said; “ but, I tell you, in real 
life a fox hasn’t so very much intelli- 
gence. We'll try him again tomorrow 
and if he outwits us this time I'll take 
another view of the matter.” 

The next day they tried the same route. 
The Renfrow fox started the mill a-go- 
ing and the other foxes took it up as I 
have just described. The hunters were 
completely baffled and with hounds worn 
out and tired stiff, returned to the farm- 
house. Early the next morning they 
left the way they had come, with their 
hounds and their automobiles. The Ren- 
frow fox was still abroad. 

* * 2k * 

Jim Hicks, the trapper down at Su- 
gar Bend, had tried many ways to get 
the Renfrow fox, but had acknowledged 
himself beaten at every turn. Still, he 
vowed he would yet stretch the critter’s 
hide on one of his boards, made special 
for that purpose or bust, as he expressed 
it to Barber one evening as they sat be- 
fore the fire. All the ways known to 
the art of trapping he had employed 
without success, but he was determined 
that there was yet some way in which 
a trap could be gotten onto the leg of 
the wise one. The days of Autumn 
passed and Winter came swift and sud- 
den — stretching a mantle of pure, white 
over the hills and vales of the Renfrow 
country. At night the wind howled 
mournfully down the valleys and the 
bare trees shivered in the blast; the 
brooks closed over with a shell of ice 
and the year drowsed away, cold and 
forbidding. In his den at the side of the 
old hogback the fox made himself as 
comfortable as circumstances would per- 
mit and prepared for his winter’s rest. 
When hunger impelled him he would 
creep out of his den and make his way 
over the moonlit snows, preying on the 
field mice and now and then bringing to 
earth some larger animal. Now and 
then, too, he made his presence known 
among the hen-houses with disastrous 
effect. One cold night in mid-winter he 
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slipped from the den with hunger gnaw- 
ing at his vitals. Over the fields he flit- 
ted like a shadow. Suddenly he paused 
in the act of stepping over a log, for 
there had drifted to his nostrils an al- 
luring odor that left him puzzled; but 
one whiff was sufficient to arouse his 
suspicion and he stood long with his nose 
in the air. It was a common trap that 
Jim had laid for the fox. With three 
partridges the trapper had made his 
way to a locality frequented by the fox. 
Using the birds as bait, he had found a 
tree that stood in a clearing and had 
fastened them to the trunk—one on 
each side of the tree and one a little 
higher up. Then in between the roots 
of the wide-spreading tree he had set 
two traps, attaching the chains to a clog 
that was hidden in the snow. Another 
trap he had set five feet away from the 
tree, thinking that, if the fox circled, 
he would perhaps step in it. His idea 
in setting the traps on either side of the 
tree, with one bait higher than the other, 
was that, if the fox succeeded in getting 
safely away with one of the baits, it 
would make him bolder and he would 
very likely get caught in the other trap. 

Carefully sniffing his way along, the 
fox approached to within ten feet of the 
traps and stood there, breathing in the 
fragrant odor emanating from the at- 
tractively hung bait. Closer and closer 
he edged toward the tree with his nose 
close to the ground. But the trapper 
had taken the precaution to rub some of 
the anise oil on his shoes and for a mo- 
ment the Renfrow fox was puzzled. But 
only for a moment. Then with his paw 
he uncovered a trap chain and with a 
backward leap, purely by luck, drew 
the two traps from concealment. 
Cuuck! One of the traps snapped 
over the spring of the other and they lay 
harmless in a tangle; then the fox ate 
his fill of the partridges with a relish that 
was equal to his hunger. 

Again, in February, the Renfrow fox 
set out on an excursion to satiate the 
pangs of hunger, and after covering 
miles of country that was less frequented 
in his former wanderings he came to the 
place where Trapper Jim got the part- 
ridges with which he baited his traps. 
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Here he found a bird entangled in one 
of the snares, weakly fluttering in an at- 
tempi to free itself from the biting bonds, 
but the snare held it tight and was in- 
clined to draw closer the more its strug- 
gles increased. The snare consisted of a 
wire stretched between two trees, to 
which was hung the snare. Feed was 
then scattered about the place and woe 
to the partridge that came there to pick 
up the grain! The Renfrow fox moved 
cautiously up to the bird, every faculty 
on the alert for human treachery. But 
there were no traps and he ate the bird 
to the last shred. On the following 
morning when Jim came to the snares 
and looked over the scene of the previous 
night, there spread over his face a grin 
of triumph. Before he left the snares 
he left another bird in one of the loops 
and went away to look after his traps. 
The next morning the partridge was 
gone. The same was true on the third 
day. *But this time Jim brought with 
him two strong Newhouse traps which 
he set beside the snare. The partridge 
was placed in the loop. Then the trap 
chains were attached to a clog and all 
signs erased. 

Ali was silent and cold that night as 
the Renfrow fox trotted leisurely over 
the fields ; but little did he anticipate what 
a dreadful fate would be his. Up in 
the hills there was a silence unbroken 
and in the hollows all was asleep in the 
lap of Winter. FLUTTER! FLUTTER! went 
the poor partridge, for its life was fast 
ebbing away. There was no fear in the 
heart of the fox as he neared the snare. 
He crouched low. A light spring through 
the air —and then with a dull TuHucx! 
the cruel trap closed its icy jaws around 
the leg of the fox. With « snarl of min- 
gled pain and terror the fox darted back. 
Desperately he gnawed and bit at the 
iron, but it was of no avail and soon he 
lay still, now and then rising to moan 
or snarl. The night wore on a pace and 
a sharp wind swept the barren scene. 
The moon shone cold in the sky. A 
snow-flake winged slowly to earth. 

In the morning old Jim found him, 
lying outstretched upon the snow—the 
cold eyes staring up into the sinister 
heavens. Satisfaction was his. He had 
won! 
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SUPPOSE that were I a sturdy farm- 
er, striving to eke out a precarious 
living for myself and my little ones 

from the reluctant bosom of old Mother 
Earth, this matter of scattering trespass 
notices all over the country would appear 
to my eyes in a new light. But under 
the circumstances (my real estate hold- 
ings being limited to a box of dirt out in 
the woodshed, the same serving as tem- 
porary home for a scanty supply of angle- 
worms) it is needful to confess that I look 
upon the posting of our trout streams with 
frank disapproval. Year after year sees 
the streams open to the public growing 
fewer in number, and every season sees 
the supply of trout in our free streams 
diminishing. It is too bad, but trout and 
a highly developed civilization don’t seem 
to flourish together. I believe that I can 
see both sides of the question. There is 
no doubt that many a farmer has been 
compelled to post his land, perchance 
even against his will, by the depredations 
of certain ones who fondly term them- 
selves sportsmen, but whom the great fra- 
ternity of those who love the square deal 
would indignantly cast forth from their 
ranks. It is a true yet none the less de- 
plorable fact that the innocent must often 
suffer with the guilty for the crimes of 
the latter, but the realization of this does 
not make the punishment one whit less 
irksome for the former. And when the 
sportsman who has always scrupulously 
followed the Golden Rule in his relations 
with the land owners sees himself frozen 
out because some one else has abused 
certain privileges, Who can blame him 
for now and then slipping over the dead 
line, despite the warnings put up to keep 
him away? But enough of this moraliz- 
ing philosophy. As a certain wise man 
(himself a keen angler) once remarked, 
“Tt is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us.”’ 


FORBIDDEN GROUNDS. 


M. JOHNSON. 


In my vocabulary the word Vacation 
is a synonymous term with Trout Fish- 
ing. The latter has been my especial 
weakness for a good many years, and a 
vacation without trout fishing would be 
worse than a plum pudding with the 
plums omitted. This particular vacation 
carried me up into a region where the 
trout fishing is exactly right: that is, the 
trout do not come in so easily that the 
angler loses interest and yet at the same 
time he has to work hard enough for his 
fish to appreciate a goodly catch. Buta 
long stretch of my favorite stream had 
been posted since the last time! ’Twas 
a bitter pill, forsooth. Something had 
to be done, and with Bill’s assistance I 
did it. A little judicious scouting brought 
out the fact that the farmers might give 
permission to fish, provided they were 
asked. It seemed that most of the men 
owning land along the stream had come 
to an agreement to post the entire length 
of good water. The season was now well 
advanced, however, and there seemed no 
reason why a few outsiders should not be 
allowed to try their luck. So one morn- 
ing Bill and | set forth. We brought con- 
siderable pressure to bear upon another 
member of the family, and he finally 
agreed to take us four miles up the brook 
in his car—leaving us to fish down. We 
firmly intended to confine our operations 
only to those places where we were given 
cheerful permission to angle. But Alas! 
for the frailty of human promises! 

The upper part of the brook was not 
posted. We began fishing there and had 
reasonable luck—just enough to whet 
our appetites for the better waters below. 
The brook was quite small, but if you’re 
a trout expert you know it is always fool- 
ish to judge the quality of the fishing by 
the size of the brook. We fished slowly 
down-stream, and then came the ex- 
pected. Tacked to a conspicuous fence 
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post was a sign, trying its best to glare us 
out of countenance. ‘What say, Bill ?’’ 
I remarked. ‘‘Let’s amble up and ask 
the gentleman if we can fish on his land.” 
We went boldly up to the house, where 
a woman answered our knock. 

‘Good morning,” I said politely. ‘‘We 
were wondering if we could get permis- 
sion to fish down through your lot.” 
The brook was running the whole dis- 
tance in plain sight of the house. 

‘“‘No,”’ was the short answer; ‘‘we 
don’t allow any fishing.” 

“But we'll be very careful not to in- 
jure anything,” I ventured. 

““No, you can’t fish’’—and the door 
slammed shut. We judged the interview 
to be at an end. 

“I’ve heard the next chap is a very de- 
cent sort,’”’ suggested Bill as we pounded 
the road. ‘‘I bet he lets us fish.” “1 
hope you win your bet,’ was my re- 
joinder, “‘but I wouldn’t give very heavy 
odds on the proposition, if I were you.” 

Again we knocked. A small boy ap- 
peared, and, on our asking if his father 
‘was at home, obligingly volunteered to 
chase him up. The farmer was slow in 
coming, and when he did finally arrive 
there was unmistakable evidence that we 
had dragged him out in the midst of his 
morning shave. ‘Pipe the lather, Bill,” 
I mourned in an aside to my companion. 
“That settles it. Everything’s off!” 

Our friend tested his razor with a horny 
thumb. “No,” he replied to our respect- 
ful interrogation ; “we're not allowing any 
fishing today,” and there was almost a 
merry twinkle in his voice as he spoke. 
‘‘Pardon my curiosity,’ I interjected, 
“but why do you lay such emphasis on 
that word ‘today’? Why cannot we fish 
today?” 

“It’s like this,” he kindly explained. 
“You see the land’s posted today.”’ 

‘‘And I suppose that it was also posted 
yesterday and will continue in the same 
condition, doubtless, tomorrow ?”’ 

“Since you put it that way—yes.”’ 

“And we can’t fish?” 

“Not today.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Bill, very gravely. 
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And this 


“Oh, don’t mention it!” 
unique specimen went back to resume 
scraping his face. 

As we went out the front gate Bill be- 
gan telling just what he thought of that 
particular farmer. ‘‘Go easy, Bill!” I 
cautioned. ‘‘You can’t do the subject 
justice any way, and you're liable to 
strain a tendon trying.’ Then we plod- 
ded on down the road. 

“Hist!” 
dramatically. 


exclaimed my companion 

“T can smell the trout 
over in that field. Let’s go get ’em”’— 
and over the fence he hastened. The 
farmhouse was out of sight around a 
bend in the road, and I—well, I landed 
on the other side of that fence about one 
and a quarter seconds behind Bill. He 
got to the brook first and took a savage 
delight in fishing right in the shadow of 
a huge trespass sign, while I pressed the 
buttom. ‘I see your finish,” I told him, 
as I rolled up the film. ‘‘There’s evi- 
dence enough for a dozen convictions.”’ 

Bill didn’t answer; he was too busy. 
It seemed as if the trout had been just 
waiting for us, determined to show their 
appreciation of our efforts, and we went 
down through that meadow like a Kansas 
twister through a cornfield. Bill couldn’t 
say whether the next farm was posted or 
not. ‘‘Well, then,” said J, ‘‘let’s ask. 
We may as well offer the man a chance 
to be decent before giving his trout a run 
for their spots.”’ 

But this farmer was the right sort— 
one of those hearty old chaps with a 
smile and friendly greeting for every one. 
‘Fish? Why, sure! Fish all you want! 
Don’t know as you'll catch many, but go 
ahead and try. My land’s never posted.” 
I made a few appreciative remarks, con- 
trasting his treatment of us with what we 
had already been accorded. ‘ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘I know lot’s of ’em are posting the 
brook. They wanted me to join in, so as 
to do a good job of it. But I look at the 
business this way: Here I am, raising 
stuff on the farm that I take down to the 
village to sell, and I haven't quite crust 
enough to ask people to buy my farm 
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truck and then not let ‘em fish when they 
want to.”’ 

“I suppose, though, that some of the 
farmers have grievances against the fish- 
ermen,’’ I suggested. 

“Well, 1 don’t know. I've always 
tried to treat people decently, and I can’t 
say but what they’ve done pretty much 
the same by me. Now, if you fellows 
want to fish, you'd better try down under 
those two bridges. The nigh one’s got 
at least 50 trout under it, and if the other 
ain't so many they’re big enough to make 
up. There's trout under that bridge that’ ll 
go a pound and a half easy. I don’t 


easily accounted for when we discovered 
that the pool beneath the bridge was fed 
by a large spring, making the water ap- 
preciably colder than in the main brook. 
We also carefully fished the hole under 
the other bridge. It was an ideal place 

from the trout’s viewpoint; for the 
bridge was very low, and this, together 
with the thick bushes growing about it, 
made the getting a line under in any de- 
cent way nearly an impossibility. We 
tried to let a juicy grasshopper drift down 
under with the current, but those foxy 
old boys were not to be taken in by any 
such puny efforts. About the only chance 








‘*We also carefully fished the hole under the other bridge.” 





know’s they’ll bite; been a lot o’ fisher- 
men trying for ’em all season.”’ 

We cordially thanked our good Samar- 
itan and hotfooted it for the bridges. Bill 
did the stalking act, while I again pressed 
the button. He caught one good fish 
and there the excitement ended. We 
slipped up, however, and looked cautious- 
lyin. 1 had felt considerable skepticism 
when the farmer spoke of 50 trout be- 
neath the planks, but he wasn’t far from 
the truth. This bridge was not over the 
main stream, but covered a little tributary 
which entered the larger channel a few 
rods below The number of trout was 


to lure big trout from such a hole is {to 
fish after dark with an ignominious night- 
crawler for bait. I have known of many 
large trout being untimely carried off by 
some such a scheme, though it almost 
seems like taking an unfair advantage of 
the fish. After puttering around that 
bridge until convinced that those trout 
were not for us, we did as before—slipped 
up and looked under. They were there 

eight or ten of them—lying in a row 
in the deepest part of the current, their 
noses pointed up-stream. For several 
moments we lay flat on the bridge, watch- 
ing those beautiful fish. Then, with a 
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sigh of regret over the impossible, we 
left them to peacefully pump the water 
through their blood-red gills, and again 
took up our rods. 

Our new friend had assured us that 
there was no use in asking permission to 
fish on the farms below; so we wasted 
no more time in vain palaver. We were 
not yet quite brazen enough to carry on 
our operations in full view of a farm- 
house, but where the brook tried to hide 
itself away in the woods, or was at some 
distance from headquarters, we went 
about the cheerful task of filling our 
baskets with fiendish glee. We met no 
very thrilling experiences. One leather- 
lunged individual did yell at us to get 
off his place; but as we had already 
fished down to within a few feet of his 
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boundary line, we obeyed quite willingly. 
It was a trip to remember in more ways 
than one, though I don’t suppose this 
sort of thing is to be recommended as a 
steady practice. In the first place, the 
angler is apt to get into trouble, even 
though he firmly believes that the land 
owner has no moral right to the fish in 
a stream which flows through his proper- 
ty. And, secondly, it doesn’t do much 
towards fostering that feeling of kindly 
good-will which always ought to exist 
between the Farmer and Sportsman for 
their mutual benefit. But where this feel- 
ing of good-will is hopelessly shattered, 
it must be confessed that the angler can 
derive much unhallowed pleasure if he 
rises up to take: the law into his own 
hands. 


BOYHOOD HAUNTS. 


By GEORGE 


B. STAFF. 


A little, winding, lazy fishing stream 
In Memory’s fair realm I often trace. 
Sometimes it rippled with a silvery gleam, 
And then again would come a quiet space 
At which the waters seemed to stop and wait 
Beneath some old tree in the shadows cool, 
Where many boys would come with tempting bait 
To fish along the green banks of the pool. 


And there they all spent many golden hours, 

In youthful June time, when the days were long— 
As free and happy as the summer flowers, 

Or birds that filled the woodland with their song. 
Those days of freedom, when the morning dawn 

Found boys along the winding old stream’s shore, 
Each eager in adventure to lead on 

And find the joys that Nature had in store. 


And now those boys are men, as forth in life 
Each treads the windings of his chosen way. 
All facing now the struggle and the strife; 
And often do I wonder if today 
They think of all those long years spent as boys. 
If sometimes, as they work, they often dream 
Of those days when they felt life’s greatest joys 
Along the winding shores of that old stream. 











THE DOINGS AT THE JAP HOUSE. 


By A. 


MIXED and _ indescribable 
odor oozed through cracks 
and knot-holes in the walls 
of Kato’s house, in a turn of 
the long road that winds 
from Los Angeles to Santa 
Barbara. There was the 
odor of soy-beans and rice, fermenting, 
yeasty, for one thing; the smell of 
smoked herring, and the pungent odor 
of gum-wood burning in a smoky stove. 
The trade wind from the Pacific, sweep- 
ing over the valley, carried the mingled 
scent into the road, where it was sniffed 
by an old man in a camp wagon, slowly 
drawn by a philosophical looking horse. 
“ That smells good,” the man remarked. 
“Smells like something to eat; smells 
like a Jap house.” A few faintly spoken 
words from the back of the wagon 
reached his ear. “Tea? ’Course we'll 
stop an’ git some.” 

Driving into the yard, he spoke to a 
man whom he could see eating in a shed- 
like kitchen. ‘Say, can I git a bite 
for a sick woman? A cup of tea and a 
bit of cracker or such?” 

A head covered with a thick mop of 
black hair was thrust out. “I bring.” 

Presently tea, crackers and a dab of 
hot rice were offered. After one look 
at the woman’s emaciated face and 
sunken eyes, Kato pointed to a house 
nearby. “ Nice womans live. I go tell.” 

The woman, who returned with him, 
promptly summoned others by telephone. 
The sense of the meeting was that the 
sick woman must be carried to the home 
of one of them and taken care of prop- 
erly. Mrs. Burdick (to whom Kato had 
gone) decided to take her herself. As 
she wished to go, Matson acquiesced. 
“The trip ain’t doin’ her the good I 
thought *twould,” he admitted. “She 
needs milk an’ puddings, an sech. She 
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ain’t got appetite for the kind of living 
that one gits on the road.” 

After carrying his wife to Mrs. Bur- 
dick’s house, he returned to Kato’s yard. 
“Say,” he began, “T’ll have to stay 
‘round here a few days an’ I’d like to 
camp here. That woman’s yard’s too 
clean an’ too small. I’ll bring brush from 
the river and any other haulin’ you want 
done. What you say?” 

“You stay. Put string on horse. Tie 
he here. Go dinner.” 

That night the old man slept, care- 
free, in his wagon. His wife was com- 
fortable, his horse was resting and eat- 
ing by turns, and good living was 
assured. 

The next day he went hunting among 
the hills, and a supper of roast rabbit 
was the result. To his delighted host he 
explained with pride that in former days 
he had been a hunter of big game—that 
he had killed bears! He knew deep 
woods and snows; he had followed the 
Truckee for many a mile; he knew all 
the lakes among the high Sierras. He 
knew the coast line, too, from Oregon 
to San Diego; but it was not the ocean 
that he cared for most. It was the 
mountains, the big trees, the rivers and 
natural parks. Kato listened with ap- 
preciation of the main facts. The old 
man had great skill with a gun; he had 
lived all over a great country, and his 
heart was kind. He was honest; there 
was no badness in his face. So, instead 
of looking for work at the tomato can- 
ning factory, as Mrs. Burdick had sug- 
gested, while his wife was convalescing, 
Matson roamed the hills with a gun— 
thereby incurring the disapproval of 
those who had no liking for rabbit, which 
he offered confidently. For their ex- 
traordinary lack of taste only one ex- 
planation occurred to his mind: they did 
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not know how to cook it. And he made 
the mistake of offering to show one of 
them how it should be done. 

Mrs. Matson’s relatives averred (in re- 
sponse to letters of inquiry which her 
new friends persuaded her to write) that 
they would gladly give her a home if 
she would leave her “ shiftless, vaga- 
bond husband.” He, being informed, 
and perceiving that she was inclined to 
go, did not oppose her. “ You’re plum 
wore out,” he said kindly. “ Some nights 
in the wagon is kinder cold, an’ I don’t 
blame you for feelin’ as if you'd like to 
live in a house again. I'll see you started 
in good shape.” 

From an inside pocket he took a pack- 
age wrapped in many folds of mussy 
paper, which he unfolded deliberately, 
while she looked on, a variety of emo- 
tions expressed in her face. ‘ There, 
Lindy!” he remarked cheerfully, laying 
several gold pieces in her lap. ‘“ That’ll 
pay your way to your folks an’ leave you 
some spendin’ money, till I can send you 
some more.” 

“T knew you’d pay my fare! I told 
‘em all that you would. But I don’t want 
to take all the money you’ve got. Never 
mind the spendin’ money. You keep five 
dollars.” 

“No; I saved it for you in time of 
need. I never did have any use for 
money, myself. You know ” He 
paused, suddenly aware that Mrs. Bur- 
dick was listening. He wished fervently 
that he had money enough to pay her 
liberally for her care of his wife. He 
said to himself that he would: pay her, 
some time. Right now he would get 
some ducks for her. Of course she liked 
duck. Everybody did. 

Very early in the morning he started 
out, walking a long way to a marsh of 
which he had heard. Ducks were plenti- 
ful, and in the afternoon he carried four 
that were young and fat and tender to 
Mrs. Burdick, who thanked him with a 
chilly smile. “I’m sorry you wasted 
time in getting them for me. I really 
don’t care for wild game. It seems to 
me that you might spend your time to 
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wandering 
I hope Kato will 
not become demoralized by your irreg- 
ular way of living. His manner of life 


better advantage than in 


around with a gun. 


is far better than yours. If you had done 
regular work, instead of following your 
inclination to wander from piace to place, 
you would be better off now. I can teil 
you, it’s a serious matter for a man as 
old as you are to have no money and no 
trade.” 

“Seems as if I’ve worked reg’lar 
enough,” he returned, surprised. “ Win- 
ters, I’ve cut gum trees and chopped 
wood, and picked oranges. Summers, I 
always stopped along and cut fruit on 
the big ranches where dryin’ was goin’ 
on; an’ in the fall I stopped along again, 
wherever there were olives or walnuts 
to be picked. This summer, owing to 
my wife’s poor health, it has been kind 
of irreg’lar. I was looking for dry air 
more than for work. She thought the 
fog: 4 

** She has told me about the fog. You 
didn’t care whether your clothes were 
wet or dry, as long as you were going 
somewhere. I don’t call that work.” 

“Well, I’ve worked. I’ve carried 
mail, horseback, and afoot, over mountain 
trails where | had to break my own 
roads. I’ve been a hunter in the high 
Sierras. I’ve been 

‘“ That’s not working! it’s just—tramp- 
ing. It’s about the same as the way 
you're living now. You'll find that peo- 
ple who have made a success of their 
lives don’t approve of such doings.” 

“Well, if you and I don’t have the 
same understanding of languidge there’s 
no use in arguin’,’ he answered, ag- 
grieved at being persistently misunder- 
stood. 

He sought Kato without delay. “I 
wish you’d hire me to work for you, 
same as you'd hire a boy, till I’ve earnt 
twenty dollars. I'll work hard! vou 
needn't favor me any. I want to git 
money to pay that woman, right away.”’ 

Kato’s face was as expressionless as 
a piece of wood, but his narrow black 
eyes bored to the depths of the oid man’s 
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mind. “Twenty dollar I rent to you,” 
he said sympathetically. “ I think ’Meri- 
cam woman’s talk bad—all same Jap- 
anese woman’s. Bad talk hurt mans all 
same bee hurt when he bite. I no boy; 
1 man! I understand. Yeu pay she 
quick!” 

Matson lost no time in squaring him- 
selffinancially with Mrs. Burdick. He was 
civil, but not humble, and she made him 
ieel her disapproval of his attitude. 

He missed his wife keenly. They had 
been comrades for many years, and, un- 
til her health failed, she had found pleas- 
ure in their gypsy-like wanderings. She 
was 68, and he was older. It seemed, 
looking the matter squarely in the face, 
improbable that he would ever see her 
again. The more he missed her, the more 
intimately he talked to Kato, who al- 
ways seemed to understand. “ This is 
some like being on the road,” he re- 
marked, contentedly, one evening. They 
had a brush fire in the yard, to keep mos- 
quitos away, and the pile of old sacks 
on which Matson was lounging felt a 
little like a thick drift of dried leaves. 
“A pretty night, like this, after camp's 
made, an’ a man’s got nothin’ to do but 
loaf an’ smoke, is about the best comfort 
there is on this earth. An’ ag’in, in the 
morning’, while he’s busy with a coffee 
pot an’ a fryin’ pan, an’ his horse is 
eatin’ an’ the meadow larks is singin’ 
Hallelujah after a rain—a man’s thank- 
ful he ain’t shet up in an air-tight room, 
watchin’ to see that he don’t spill a drop 
o’ coffee on the tablecloth. An’ then, 
drivin’ along in the wind an’ sun! I[ 
know how it all looks, but I can’t tell it. 
The man that wrote this (fumbling in 
a pocket, he brought forth a scrap of 
paper) he can say it as I sense it. Lis- 
ten to this, Pardner: 

‘* *Leave all your carping cares behind, and I 
will show the way, 

’Tis spangled with the stars at night and 

bright with sun by day. 

An upland slope, an emerald dell, and then 

the sea gull’s call— 


There’s many a place that God has made, 
but this is best of all! 
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A day, and you may wander it, or you may 
dream a year, 
With blue skies above you and the west 
wind blowing clear. 
You may come and go and come again 
and dream your life away, 
For the gypsy’s spell is on it, and a year 
is like a day,’ 
“ There’s another verse; I know it by 
heart. It says; 
‘* «We'll rest awhile where rears its tents the 
kindly sycamore, 
Then off upon the way again that leads 
us to the shore. 
Tonight there’ll be a crescent moon and 
starshine on the sea, 
With its deep voice of welcome that calls 
to you and me.’ ”’ 


“T think that talk much good. I like 
understand,” said Kato, wistfully. For 
a while there was silence. Then he spoke, 
hesitatingly : 

“ You no got boy?” 

“Yes. I’ve got one—if he’s alive,” 
said Matson. “ He went to sea. Maybe 
that’s part of the reason why I’ve kept 
to the country roads. You see, he was 
a chip of the old block. I mean, he was 
like me—only he took to the water. Ten 
years ago he went away. He never sent 
back a letter, not even to his mother.” 

“In my country boy tell he father, 
when he old, you no work. I work! 
Rice-cake I give to you. Plenty good 
meal—plenty sleep. In my country all 
fam’ly help old man, if he got no boy. 
All give little, all give some. In these 
United States I think, if man much old, 
no money, Devil take he.” 

For a moment Matson stared, sup- 
pressing a smile at the unexpected in- 
ference at which Kato had somehow ar- 
rived. “ You're right, you’re right,” he 
agreed, with the first note of discourage- 
ment that the observant littie alien had 
ever heard in the voice of his friend. 

“ Smoke much good. Bad fly no come. 
You go sleep. I sleep,” he announced. 

x * * % 

Matson was mending one of Kato’s 
shoes, when the young son of one of 
Mrs. Burdick’s friends strolled into the 
yard. “ You won’t get that shoe mended 
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‘fore the wagon comes,” he remarked, 
taking note of the number and size of the 
holes. 

“T’ve got all the time there is, Sonny. 
If I don’t git ’em done today, I will to- 
morrer. What’s that you was a-sayin’ 
about a wagon?” 

“T said you wouldn’t get them holes 
mended ’fore the wagon comes from the 
Poor Farm to get you. They say that 
folks there has enough to eat, all right; 
but they have to go to bed at g o'clock, 
and take a bath every Saturday night. 
Just like kids, you know! And there’s 
a man tells ‘em what to do, and they 
can’t go anywhere without asking. Rats! 
Say, I'll pay you half a dollar for your 
gun. You can’t use it there, you know. 
I guess it’s worth considerable more, but 
that’s all the money I got.” 

The old man gasped and straightened 
up. So they were playing a game on 
him! “ When’s the wagon comin’?” (He 
squinted at a patch, trying to speak in- 
differently). 

“The driver ‘phoned to some one up 
here an hour ago, that he was starting.” 
“ He—was startin’—an hour ago?”’ 

“That’s what I heard ’em say.” 

“In that case I’d better be picking up 
my things. I don’t want to sell my gun 
—not yet! I don’t want to be imperlite, 
but I guess you’d maybe better light out 
for home, for I’ve got to be awful busy.” 

“ That’s so. All right. Ill go.” 

The moment he was out of sight the 
man ran, as fast as his shaky legs could 
carry him, to the field where Kato was 
working. 

“See here!’’ he cried through chat- 
tering teeth, “there’s a man comin’ to 
carry me to the Poor House! Hide me, 
somewhere—quick ! ” 

Kato stared. “Ino understand. Man 
come—make trouble?” 

“It’s all the same as a jail, only worse, 
‘cause it’s a Poor House.” He looked 
around anxiously for a place of conceal- 
ment. 

“Why man put you in jail? What you 
done? You tell me.” 

“ Done nothing. Honest, Kato! it’s jest 
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because I go hunting. It’s that woman’s 
work. Pile brush over me, quick!” 

“T understand. I help. I put!” 

He hurried Matson to the house, near 
which stood boxes, baskets, crates, and a 
variety of other articles, and pointed to 
a crate of more than average size. The 
man understood, and climbed in. By sit- 
ting on his heels, his head came only a 
little above the top. With rapid motions 
Kato flung old shoes, bits of rope, old 
clothes, blankets—whatever he could lay 
his hands on—into the spaces around the 
sides, piling loose straw on the top. 
“ Kato! Kato!” came fearfully from un- 
der the straw. “ There’s a pair of horses 
trotting up the hill. If they’re coming 
here, they’ll be in this yard in less’n two 
minutes.” 

“Thear! You all right. No man see!” 

When a stranger with a smart team 
drove into the yard, he saw a Japanese 
sorting onions near his house. In answer 
to the man’s salutation, he returned a 
polite Good-day ! and continued his work. 

“I’ve come for old man Matson. I 
understand he’s here. Wish you'd call 
him.” 

“He no here.” 

“Not here? 
little while ago. 

“ Maybe go. 
no look.” 


Why! he was here a 
Where is he?” 
I think go. I work. I 


“T understand he had a team. Is this 
outfit his?” 

“IT buy. Pay small cash-ee. Maybe 
he go car-road. He no tell.” 

Mrs. Burdick and several interested 


friends filed into the yard, surprise on 
their faces. 

“Your old man has lit out,” the 
stranger grinned. ‘“ Must have got wind 
of what was doing, for he sold his outfit 
to this Jap, and likely enough he’s on the 
train that’s pulling out of the station just 
above here. Well, we needn’t care. Some 
other county can look after him.” 

Mrs. Burdick assented, reluctantly. 
Leaving the ‘yard, one woman gave a 
backward glance at the big crate. “I 
don’t see how one little Jap can accumu- 
late so much trash,” she remarked, 
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shrilly. ‘‘ That crate is filled, from bot- 
tom to top, with rubbish!” 

When it was safe to do so the old man 
climbed out and went into Kato’s kitchen. 
It was near supper time and a rabbit 
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“Tomorrer I’ll—I'll hit the road.” 
Trying to smile, he glanced at Kato, on 
the other side of the stove. 

“You no hit road! I take you, all 
same as father. No man get you. Some 








“TI think that talk much good! I like understand,’’ said Kato wistfully. 


Drawn by CHARLES O. LONGABAUGH. 





was stewing on the stove. The wind 
blew through the cracks in the wall, 
gloriously, and a mocking-bird on the 
roof shrieked .triumphantly something 
that sounded like “ No-get-you, no-get- 
vou! Ta, ta, ta, ta!” 


time you die. I put you in box. You 
my family!” 

No further word was spoken. They 
reached out, grasping hands above the 
steaming kettle, and shook till Kato’s 
tough little fist ached. 











| STILL-HUNTING DEER. 
By 8. D. BARNES. 


NECDOTES by old hunters are generally 
acceptable reading to sportsmen of smaller 
experience, but I doubt whether I am old 

enough in years or woods lore to qualify as a 
spinner of hunting yarns. I was in my twelfth 
year before my parents thought it proper to turn 
me loose alone with a gun, and that was only 
forty years ago this spring. It was six years 
afterwards that I killed my first wild turkey and 
deer — the gobbler in May and the buck on the 
3d day of July. At that time Texas had no 
game laws and few of the citizens of the Lone 
Star State could have been persuaded that it 
mattered in particular whether game was shot in 
summer or winter. My first deer was a buck, 
for the simple reason that I had no earlier chance 
at a doe or fawn. I killed both before the year 
ended—and the fawn was just big enough to 
make one satisfactory meal for our family. As 
such reprehensible deeds were not at the time 
illegal, and as I never really considered them 
reprehensible until, quite a few years later, cer- 
tain State legislators took methods to convince 
me thereof, I have experienced no remorse for 
slaying that fawn—and others quite as beautifully spotted. Where the 
intent is innocent, there is no sin. When Raleigh and Drake pillaged the 
treasure-filled cities of the Spanish Main, it was innocently done and all in 
the day’s work, and I presume the raiders squandered their booty with as 
clear a conscience as I gorged myself on jpyivenile venison. 

That July buck was shot squarely through the heart, but such a slight mis- 
hap was not permitted to interfere with his running. | found him next morn- 
ing. A seasoned hunter of my acquaintance was so sure that the deer was 
dead, and I was so anxious to prove him in the wrong, that I consented to go 
back and “Injun” along on the trail. The buck had run about 100 yards. 
Heart-shot deer, unless the shoulder be broken—and sometimes even then— 
will usually run about that distance before falling. I have found it so when 
hunting with .45 and .50-calibre Winchesters and with 40-to-the-pound muz- 
zle-loaders, and would hardly expect a .30 steel-clad bullet to prove more 
speedily fatal. From 1877 until 97 or 98 I lived a good share of the time in 
deer country, hunted when circumstances and the law permitted, and perhaps 
was as successful as any of my neighbors, partly because I took more chances 
than most of them would—long shots, and at running deer in the brush, 
where anything like a plain view of the game was out of the question. A 
straightaway shot at a waving tail is easier than one would think. I have 
killed deer where I felt that the shot would certainly be wasted, and it has 
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more than once happened that the deer 
so killed was the only one seen that day. 
To the best of my recollection I never 
yet failed to kill when a standing shot 
was offered at the usually accepted deer- 
shooting distance in the woods—from 40 
to 100 vards—and with such a chance | 
never but once had to shoot a deer the 
second time. The exception was a little 
doe. She stopped twice with a tree 
shielding her shoulder and neck, and each 
time got a bullet squarely through the 
ribs from side to side. Then I surren- 
dered the rifle to my father, who twenty- 
five years before had been a noted Penn- 
sylvania deer slayer and was still a 
certain head finder when squirrel shoot- 
ing. I am not sure that he missed her, 
but she got in a dense briar patch, night 
came on—and | found her bones six 
months later. 

A shot at the broadside of a deer is 
something all young sportsmen desire— 
and most of them will “ fall down on.” 
The size oi the target suggests plenty 
of latitude in aiming, while in reality, 
unless you plant the lead either well up 
or well down on the shoulder—through 
the blade bone or around the “ elbow’ 
joint—your deer is quite apt to carry it 
blithely into the next county. You hear 
a lot about off-hand shots at the head, but 
experienced hunters rarely take such 
chances unless nothing better offers ; and 
a shot which breaks the spine back of 
the shoulders may be set down as the 
result of “aiming on the wobble.” Of 
all possible shots, I prefer the deer to 
stand facing me with the head held high. 
Of eight deer that I killed in one season 
in Milam County, Texas, seven were 
shot in the “ sticking place” at the fork 
of the breast bone. Almost any one can 
make a line shot, and if you aim at this 
point a considerable error in elevation 
will not lose you your deer. Not one 
of the seven deer referred to saw me 
until I whistled, to get them in the de- 
sired pose. I still-hunted in those days. 
It was a post-oak and black-jack country, 
with the undergrowth annually cleared 
away by fires; a feeding deer could be 
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easily seen 500 or 600 yards, and I some- 
times spent hours working my way with- 
in easy range. But no still-hunter can 
circumvent all the deer all the time, and 
this fact I will proceed to illustrate from 
my own experience. 

Eastern Texas is a pine country, and 
the change to the prairies farther west 
is commonly (or perhaps I should say 
uncommonly) abrupt. Before the saw- 
mills had gotten in their work, there 
would be a solid wall of tall, straight 
pines, and when you passed beyond its 
shadow, only scattered gnarled oaks, 
strung with Spanish moss and surround- 
ed by clumps of knee-high and waist- 
high sweet bay; and, farther on, the 
prairies knee-deep in rank grass and dot- 
ted with mottes of gum and persimmon. 
I found that deer liked to frequent the 
prairie edge, ranging back in the pines 
by day and at night venturing into the 
open — sometimes in bands of ten or 
twenty. I then had everything to learn 
about game, but fancied that by hanging 
around the line of timber I would get 
some long-range chances. I had always 
wanted to try my hand at a lying-down 
rest shot at a deer 200 or 300 yards dis- 
tant, and to this day the desire remains 
unsatisfied. When the game is sighted, 
I forget everything except the stalking 
and the quick off-hand shot at the proper 
moment. Well, one morning I was on 
guard at the woods’ edge, when a big 
buck walked -out from the pines 100 
yards to my left. I waited for him to 
stop, but he kept right on, and I was yet 
too green at the game to think of whis- 
tling or bleating to halt him. The buck 
circled half around me, keeping at about 
the same distance, walked through a 
patch of bay with a third of his side 
showing above the top branches, and lay 
down at the foot of an oak. Then I 
“TInjuned.” I knew I could walk right 
up on that deer before ever he caught a 
hint of my proximity. I circled the 
patch of bushes, to cut him off from the 
nearest shelter in case he ran. I had 
never shot at a running deer, but felt 
that I could knock this one down before 
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he had time to make the second jump. 
As it transpired, he never made the first 
one. I stole up to that oak at the rate 
of a foot a minute. The deer wasn’t 
there! Since then I have seen many a 
deer sneak away from a dangerous local- 
ity, crouching low and with drooped 
neck; but on this first occasion I was 
utterly mystified. Did you ever try to 
see a quail your dog had pointed on the 
fallen leaves, decide that a certain pup 
of your acquaintance was a full-blown 
idiot, and then at the first step have the 
bird flush under your feet? Then you 
can guess how I felt. I knew just how 
high that buck’s back should have shown 
above the sweet bay, having watched him 
enter the thicket; and not for an instant 
had I relaxed my watchfulness—but there 
were the tracks, when I gathered my 
wits enough to look for them. The old 
fellow had dodged from one thicket to 
another, and eventually “took a tree on 
me” and walked straight away. 
Referring to a statement just made, I 
recall another occasion when I expended 
a second bullet on the same deer. This 
was another “whalin’” big buck. He was 
passing about 60 yards away, stopped 
when I bleated, and gave me a fair shoul- 
der shot. Then he ran—exactly as I had 
expected. I had held an inch or two 
back of the elbow joint, and would have 
bet my rifle that the bullet ranged for- 
ward into the heart. I reloaded, but not 
quickly enough to get a shot at a doe 
that was stepping high among the green- 
briars 100 yards away; but she took the 
alarm a few seconds too soon. I didn’t 
stop to light my pipe, for that was be- 
fore I went back on my principles and 
took up smoking. Later it was my rule 
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to fill and empty my pipe before follow- 
ing after a wounded deer—which plan 
invariably shortens the trail if the bullet 
has failed of a vital part. I had watched 
the buck out of sight over a little ridge, 
and when the crest of this was reached 
I saw him standing beside a big pine 
with his head and neck hidden by a bush. 
I shot again at the shoulder, but that 
deer never moved. He was already a 
trifle too dead for that. An oak sapling 
grew from the roots of the pine, and in 
his death blindness he had sprung be- 
tween the two and was held almost erect 
on his feet. Incidentally I would remark 
that my second shot struck - precisely 
where I aimed. 

In Arkansas, in 1887, I was in the 
woods on the first day of the season, shot 
a deer ahead of another man’s hounds, 
and nearly had to commit manslaughter 
before my claim for a share of the veni- 
son was allowed. Then I hunted two or 
three days a week for a month before I 
got another shot. I could hear the dogs 
coming and ran to head them off, and 
met the buck in a narrow path through 
the brush. He was coming like an ex- 
press train on a down grade. I aimed 
at his breast and pulled trigger when he 
was less than 20 feet away, and—to quote 
another chap who used to hunt deer with 
a muzzle-loader—‘‘the ’cussion went, but 
t’other didn’t.” Say, he was a monster 
buck! I had barely time to fall sidewise 
into the bushes, and he jumped over my 
feet and went on, without apologizing for 
his rudeness. That same afternoon I 
killed an old hen turkey and seven fox 
squirrels, but this trifling bit of good 
luck did not suffice to pacify me for the 
loss of my deer. 


JUNE DREAMS. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS. 


Silvery ripples—music of the stream ; 


The wildwood, bending to the mystic note; 


Sunlight falling softly—beam on beam; 


The half-mad glory of a songster’s throat. 


Dappled shadows on a dimpling pool; 
The scent of roses in the languorous air; 
Voices of children—free at last from school; 
The peal of joy bells, sounding everywhere. 
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Being a Continuation of “Fifty Years of Woods Life.” 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT.* 


CHAPTER XXII.—The Chase Ended. 


HE minutes seemed 
to drag into hours 
as our captors 
sought dry com- 
bustibles within the 
tobacco barn and 
started a fire be- 
fore its door. Nei- 
ther of us had 
obeyed their com- 
mand. literally. 
There seemed no 
necessity of holding our hands aloft, since 
four men with ready guns had ranged 
themselves almost directly over us and 
seemed anxious to detect some move- 
ment on our part that would warrant 
the burning of powder. I kept silence, 
feeling that the time for words would 
come in its due order. Totten was 
growling something through his teeth, 
but I could distinguish only an occa- 
sional oath. 

As the moon edged its way upward, 
objects in the nearer distance began 
showing dimly, but with the first gleam 
of firelight the darkness seemed to close 
in again and I could see only a dozen 
or more human figures, huddled against 
the weatherbeaten gray background of 
the old barn. They were all white men 
— strangers to me, of course, but not to 
Totten, for presently he called to one of 
them by name. 

“This a queer way of usin’ a neigh- 
bor, Tobe Day!” 

“T told you fellers that was Ab Tot- 
ten,” announced a young fellow who was 
piling sticks on the fire. 








Grizzled and grim, Tobe Day came 
forward and elbowed aside our guards. 
‘‘T didn’t want to believe it, Ab,” he said. 
“ There’s men right in this crowd that 
I have trusted less — but I reckon ev’ry- 
body has his price. Who’s your friend 
in the slick store clothes ? — supposin’ as 
it’s hardly wuth while askin’. ”’ 

“T reckon I’ve got some askin’ of my 
own to do,” exclaimed the excitable Tot- 
ten. “What harm am I doin’ in this 
‘ere fence corner, that a hull passel of 
ye should hold me up with yer old pot- 
metal shotguns? Hain’t I got a right to 
go where I dadgum please? An’ when 
you find me skylarkin’ around over the 
kentry with a new man, ain’t that plenty 
guarantee that he’s all right?” 

“A buddy kin tell a dog by the com- 
pany he keeps,” snapped a lantern-jawed 
man with lank, sandy whiskers. “ Thar’s 
a heap of news been gittin’ to the Sheriff 
lately, an’ I’m mighty glad we’ve found 
the leak!” 

The boy firebuilder suddenly straight- 
ened and lurched forward, and the man 
who had last spoken dropped in a heap. It 
was a neat, straight blow to the chin- 
tip. 

“That’s one for Ab!” panted the 
youth. “I can’t fall out with Dad when 
he talks thataway about the straightest 
man in this kentry, but it don’t grow to 
be the fashion — leastwise not till I git 
hard of hearin’. An’ you needn’t waste 
a great sight of strength holdin’ that 
slabsided Georgia feller. Let him come 
back an’ git some more! ” 

When endeavoring to separate com- 


*This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the November, 1910, issue of Sports AFIELD. 
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batants, nine men out of ten will lay 
restraining hands on the fellow who is 
getting the worst of the fight. It is the 
safer and more sensible way, for a man 
must indeed be crazed with anger to 
strike an enemy who is restrained from 
striking back and so stain the laurels of 
victory with the black smirch of coward- 
ice. In the instance I relate Tobe Day 
proved himself the tenth man — for he 
collared his combative youngster and 
shook him till his teeth rattled. 

“ Fightin’ over a darned spy! — I'll 
show ye!” he growled. “If Ab Totten 
is so blamed straight that he leans over 
backward, let him say why he’s keepin’ 
sech close lines on my terbacker barn.” 

It occurred to me that the time had 
come to make myself heard. Having 
successfully matched eloquence and ar- 
gument against Totten’s deeply rooted 
suspicion, I felt encouraged to address 
a larger audience. As an introduction, 
[ exhibited my memoranda book, con- 
taining dates and particulars of land pur- 
chases for five or six years past. After 
that had undergone general examination, 
I produced the telegram from the Land 
Company, which had prompted my trip to 
Missouri, and then followed with a brief 
account of the happenings since I struck 
the trail of the alleged Southall-Thomp- 
son land transfer. Aware of the neces- 
sity of overcoming prejudice of the most 
stubborn sort, since its basis was the fear 
of lurking danger for themselves, I em- 
phasized the personal note pretty strong- 
ly: ‘ You can see that I am not fighting 
Bill Black on general principles because 
he is a thief, but for the simple reason 
that he is trying to steal from me in- 
dividually. Some men would have hesi- 
tated to go as deeply as I have into the 
history of the case, and I'll tell you why. 
The trouble here in the Reelfoot Coun- 
try is not wholly unknown to me. It 
is the old struggle between the rich and 
poor. You are fighting corporations and 
clubs, and consequently it might seem 
poor policy on my part to admit that a 
rich land company is concerned in this 
affair. But it is my own money that’s 
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at stake — money that I’ve worked hard 
to save and which I can’t afford to lose. 
If I had no legal title to this land, I 
must return the price that was paid me 





by the Land Company, and there is no 
chance of getting a cent from the man 
[ purchased from, because he is out of 
You can see where I stand. 
| simply want from George Steed an af- 
that he did or did 
the Southall deed, and I got into my 


the country. 


fidavit not witness 
present tight fix because I thought he 
might show up at a certain place at a 
certain time. Now, what am I going to 
do next?” 

Had iny been blessed with 
eves in the backs of their heads, they 
might have witnessed, as I had, the cau- 
tious arrival of a man who, doubtless 
for good and sufficient reasons of his 
own, had preferred lingering in the shad- 
Guessing his identity, and acting 
on sudden inspiration, I changed the 
form of my query: “If George Steed 
were here now, I would ask, ‘ What can 
[ do to prove myself a friend?’ ” 

The skulking figure stepped briskly 
into the circle of light. “If you’ve got 
sech a thing as terbacker in yer 
clothes — ” 

“Tobacco?” I said, digging into my 
coat pockets for the fruits of a thought- 
ful visit to the sawmill commissary. 
“T’m made of tobacco! Here’s two 
kinds of chewing and three of smoking. 
Enough to last you a month!” 

“Which means, I reckon, that we'll 
all smoke up, ‘stead of havin’ a hangin’,” 
laughed the man who had been knocked 
down. “ Well, it’s anything for a quiet 
life! Don’t want to fight any more, do 
ye, Bob Day?” 

The boy flushed and stepped forward, 
but the sandy bearded one put out his 
hand open and palm upward. “ Thar 
ain't no use of us two bein’ sore at each 
other no more, Bob. The Widder Jack- 
is done married to a feller from 
Memphis. She writ the news in a let- 
ter to her Gran’maw, an’ I come over a- 
purpose to tell ye — but this thing come 


listeners 
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son 
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up, an’ I forgot. Say! she did both of 
us fellers mighty shabby, but— ” 

I missed the rest of this recital of the 
oldest of old stories. Steed, his mouth 
half full of plug tobacco, became sud- 
denly eloquent with the story of his 
wrongs. He had always been an honest 
man. Nary soul in Missouri — and he’d 
lived there all his born days — could say 
a word ag’in him! But Bill Black — 
which he’d allus allowed was his friend 
—had brung news on the quiet of a 
warrant swore out ag’in him for timber 
stealing, and had said thar was a sight 
of regular thieves over on Cache River 
that would swear any old way to clear 
their own skirts. As for the Southall 
deed, he was p’intedly ready to swear 
that it was writ on the twenty-third day 
of November, because he looked up the 
date in the almanac for Squire Manning. 

“Me an’ Mary Steed, my wife, now 
dead — and a better woman never lived, 
or more truthful — we signed that paper 
reg’lar —an’ I kin prove the same by a 
Dutch shoe drummer from Saint Looey, 
who was right thar and who seed us put 
pen to paper.” 

This was exactly the sort of evidence 
I wanted. When some one questioned 
the likelihood of finding this new wit- 
ness alive, Tobe Day interposed with the 
statement that he was 60 years old next 
calf-time, and had never yet heard of a 
shoe drummer dying — in which view of 
the case all his hearers agreed. The 
books of a manufacturing company 
should show which of its representatives 
had visited Southeastern Missouri in the 
fall of 1902, and such memoranda of 
sales would establish, to the satisfaction 
of any Court, that the date of the deed 
was correct, and that John B. Southall 
had not succumbed to exposure four 
days earlier in the month. It was a 
happy turn in affairs, and my newly 
found Tennesseean friends waxed so en- 
thusiastic in their sympathy that they 
consented to empty a gallon jug at my 
expense. Where or how the liquor was 
procured, I did not care to ask. Old 
man Day consented to act as purchasing 
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agent, and we were deprived of his com- 
pany not longer than ten minutes. After 
the second drink, Bob and Sandy Whis- 
kers fought another round out of pure 
love and good-will, and again the latter 
got the worst of it and insisted that the 
faithless Widow Jackson must not be 
allowed to make trouble between old 
friends. 

Steed returned with us to Totten’s, 
and the next morning we rode out to 
the railroad on a load of lumber and 
caught a mid-day train to Cairo. Steed 
was anxious to hurry home and confront 
Black in his own office. But I had other 
plans. Telegraphic correspondence with 
the I.and Company brought information 
that the shoe drummer we were anxious 
to trace was still covering his old terri- 
tory, and was to be in Poplar Bluff, Mis- 
souri, the next day. The wire was again 
brought into service and a request made 
for a few minutes’ conversation at his 
hotel. He recognized Steed at once — 
commercial travelers have a wonderful 
memory for faces and names — and pres- 
ently recalled the circumstances which at- 
tended their former meeting, Better still, 
it transpired that Southall was an ac- 
quaintance of long standing — having 
at one time run a plantation supply boat 
on the Mississippi River. There remained 
only to visit a notary, before whom the 
statements of Steed and our drummer 
friend were duly signed and sealed — to 
be forwarded to the Land Company by 
the next north-bound mail. 

I wrote Miss Southall the outcome of 
my investigations, and requested that she 
would not mention the matter to Bill 
Black. While confident of his intent to 
defraud us of the land by false testimony, 
there was as yet no evidence to warrant 
a criminal prosecution. The one thing 
for us to do was to quietly settle the pres- 
ent owner on his newly acquirgd tract 
and iet Black enter suit for dispossess- 
ment — trusting that he would take des- 
perate chances and back up his bribed 
witnesses with a few lies of his own. I 
might as well say here as elsewhere that 
he fell blindly into the trap, and escaped 
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imprisonment only through flight to 
lands unknown — leaving his bondsmen 
in the lurch. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
In the North Woods. 


In June of that same year I was in- 
vited to accompany a party of St. Louis 
men to the woods of Northern Ontario. 
It proved a pleasant experience in many 
ways. I enjoyed the canoe traveling, 
but the portages were frequent, long and 
wearisome, and, in the popular estima- 
tion, necessitated the hiring of a numer- 
ous retinue of guides, to serve chiefly as 
beasts of burden. If a sportsman can’t 
get into the woods for a week or month 
without a half-ton of dunnage, unques- 
tionably there must be help over the 
rough places. But the camp that con- 
tains a hired servant is barren of that 
spirit of self-dependence which to me is 
the chief charm of camp life. A guide 
may be, and often is, indispensable in a 
strange country; but the name, as it is 
now employed, means paddler, pack 
horse, cook, axeman and pretty nearly 
everything else but guide. It is of course 
a matter of personal preference and I 
have no right to assume all my brethren 
are in the wrong, simply because our 
views of the matter differ. The argu- 
ment that sportsmen go to the woods for 
sport alone is so conclusive that it bars 
reply — except that the idea of sport 
which includes only the killing of game 
and fish is just a trifle too short at the 
waistline. But it takes all sorts of peo- 
ple to make a world. 

With one exception, my companions 
were young men, bright witted and pain- 
fully aware of their smartness; muscular, 
broad shouldered and proud of their 
strength; indolent, and unaware that in- 
dolence is not commendable. On the 
stream, they lolled in their canoes, shout- 
ed, sang and bribed their guides to race 
for “high boat” honors. At the noon- 
day and night halts they fished a little 
and played cards a great deal; and after 
our arrival at the beautiful little lake 
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where permanent camp was established, 
it seemed to me there were proportion- 
ately less of fishing and more of bridge, 
pinochle and euchre. The Colonel and I 
saw very little of camp life during the 
daylight hours, and at night we shared 
my little 9 by 13 shelter tent, which, after 
a day or two, was moved quite a distance 
apart from the others, where the general 
hilarity did not interfere with our conver- 
sation. We were accused of having a 
grouch, and were willing to let it go at 
that. But the boys insisted upon con- 
vincing us that life should be one continu- 
ous howl of merriment, and at last awoke 
us at the midnight hour to witness the 
humiliation of one of their number who 
had rashly declared “If I don’t win the 
next game, I'll jump in the river — 
clothes and all.” 

The Colonel strode forth in his night- 
wear — erect as a pine, despite his seven- 
ty-odd years; a trim, soldierly figure, in 
strange contrast to those surrounding him 
and unburdened his mind in a few 
brief sentences: “ Gentlemen, I joined 
your party upon express and repeated 
invitation, which at my request was ex- 
tended to include Mr. Elliott. Tomor- 
row we shall leave you, and upon our 
own initiative. But meanwhile I would 
be glad to assist in anything calculated to 
lend cheer to the hours of darkness. It 
seems rather unsociable to insist that 
Johnson should jump in the river alone. 
Perhaps you are willing to accompany 
him, Mr. Schumaker ? ” 

Schumaker, a burly six-footer, grinned 
derisively. “The dry land for mine! 
Unless you think ——” 

Later on Schumaker argued that 
Shaker gray pajamas are confusing by 
their bagginess and would not be per- 
mitted in the prize ring. Not a blow 
was exchanged. The Colonel’s jiu jitsu 
grip on wrist and neck had the matter 
definitely settled before a man of us could 
interpose, and the bully of the camp was 
hoisted, neck and crop, over the bank and 
into the stream. Said he: “I sha’n't 
swim out until you promise to behave. 
Where did you learn that tackle?” 
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“In a school where many things are 
taught — but not pinochle — or discour- 
tesy toward your elders,” growled the 
Colonel. “It is part of the duty of an 
officer to compel the respect of disorderly 
recruits.” And without further remark 
he stalked back to his blankets. 

No one tried to dissuade us next morn- 
ing, when we packed a few provisions in 
my own Peterboro canoe and headed its 
prow across the lake. I suppose they 
witnessed our departure gladly, even as 
we severed ourselves from their uncon- 
genial company. 

The Colonel, a true soldier of fortune, 
had seen service in the four quarters of 
the globe and under many flags. He dis- 
liked questioning and all that I learned 
of his past life was told without my solic- 
itation. English by birth, he had resigned 
a commission in the Mexican Army to 
battle for his own country in South 
Africa, and at the cessation of hostilities 
had decided his fighting days were over. 
“Father Time is the one enemy that no 
man can hold front against,” said he. 
“And possibly I should be content with 
forty years of powder and blue steel. 
Any way, modern warfare lacks interest 
to the sort of men who like close work 
with the sabre. Just think! I missed 
four vears of the real thing at the very 
start, because I was in India, in my first 
enlistment, when your own Civil War 
was in progress. Why, man! I would 
have given all the rest to have ridden 
with Sheridan, or Jeb Stuart, or Mosby. 
It’s only the Englisi speaking people that 
will follow where their guidon leads. 
I’ve tried most of the others, and I know. 
The Japanese? Mere fighting machines, 
Elliott! Look at ’em at Port Arthur— 
regiments and divisions used as battering 
rams to maul down fortifications—a 
wholesale butchery of poor devils who 
chose the probability of death rather than 
its certainty if they retreated. The Japs 
and Russians were alike in one thing: 
they fought because they were compelled. 
But when did the English or Irish blood 
ever require compelling? I’ve seen the 
day when a half-dozen Irish-Americans 
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would have been a welcome exchange for 
a whole regiment of Chinese, or of those 
comic opera republic builders south of 
the Isthmus.” Which outburst, with oth- 
ers of similar nature, convinced me that 
the Colonel’s autobiography, if it is ever 
written, will prove a whole lot better 
reading than my own. 

We pulled across the lake to the mouth 
of its principal feeder, up which we pad- 
dled for the greater part of the day before 
finding what we considered a suitable 
camp spot. It was a spruce and tama- 
rack country, generally quite flat and with 
many large marshes, and the mosquitos 
met us in waves—now and then immu- 
nity from them, and again they would 
come by the thousands. We were plenti- 
fully supplied with dope, but nothing 
short of netting would have kept them 
out of our eyes and ears. At last the 
character of the region changed. The 
stream showed higher banks; its current 
ran swifter, and presently we began find- 
ing shallows and little rapids where the 
only chance to get ahead was to wade 
and drag the canoe after us. Then we 
reached a point where the stream forked, 
and for a moment were undecided which 
branch to pursue. The Colonel thought 
the larger one the more promising— 
though directly before us was a fall 
which would necessitate portaging. The 
water of the smaller stream appeared less 
clear, which indicated to me that it was 
the discharge from a lake. As convinc- 
ing evidence, the frond of a pond lily 
came floating down. Its stem was freshly 
broken, probably by a feeding moose or 
deer during the previous night. 

“We'll try it up that way,” announced 
the Colonel. “At the least, it is the cor- 
rect dodge, if we wish to escape the 
pursuit of solicitous friends. I can see a 
blazed tree on the farther shore of the 
main branch, which indicates the regular 
canoe route. Let’s run the canoe up to 
that mud bar below the falls, leave a lot 
of footprints —toeing up-stream — and 
then go on our way rejoicing.” 

I was in the proper humor to accept 
his suggestion. The party we had just 
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left could have no reason for following, 
unless it were to show us our inability 
to escape, and in such case I cared little 
how far they might go on a false scent. 
We pulled the canoe its length out on 
the bar, and then lifted it into the water— 
“so the grain of the slide will be run- 
ning the right way,” as the Colonel sug- 
gested—and we diligently trod forth and 
back along the portage trail to the point 
where it began climbing over the rocks. 
“We couldn’t fool a bunch of Indian 
guides this way,” said the Colonel, “ but 
that gang of galvanized lumber-jacks will 
go blind-eyed to the head of the river 
before thinking to look for further sign. 
I would like to express my opinion of 
masters and men—” 

“You may,” I conceded, “In Russian 
or Chinese, as you prefer.” And he pro- 
ceeded to “ orate” in both languages by 
turns, with an eloquence which convinced 
me that the words came direct from the 
heart. 

Though we encountered no falls or 
difficult rapids in the smaller stream, 
there were long stretches of shallows 
with very little paddling water between. 
The channel narrowed as we ascended it, 
and presently we were dragging the 
canoe over logs and through tangles of 
drooping branches. After a particularly 
hard struggle to gain a dozen yards, and 
with others apparently worse before us, 
I suggested the advisability of halting 
for the night and exploring afoot the 
country which lay ahead. A few yards 
of shingle lay between the water and a 
thick line of alders, just the place for the 
tent, and five minutes’ work with my 
pocket axe furnished us with tent-poles 
and a tripod for the camp kettle. Mean- 
while the Colonel had rigged a trout line 
to his telescopic steel rod, and at the 
second or third cast to mid-stream some- 
thing big and weighty snapped at the 
lure, dashed with it under a log, and 
snapped the leader. 

“That signifies you will have to get 
supper unassisted,” smiled the Colonel 
serenely. “ Whether trout, bass or great 
Northern pike, no son-of-a-gun creek- 
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swimmer can spike all my guns at the 
first charge.” 

“T’ve known suppers to be cooked by 
firelight,” I retorted, as I unrolled the 
blanket which wrapped my own rod. 
“We'll make this a contest between cast- 
ing and _ still-fishing—between artificial 
flies and worms, if I can find ’em.” And 
under the first rotten chunk turned over 
there lay a big, fat white grub—a beauty, 
if grubs can by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be termed beautiful. Experience 
has taught me that game fish will strike 
at artificial lures often if in a combative 
mood, and sometimes when merely hun- 
gry. But a fish in quest of food rarely 
refuses that which he is accustomed to 
look upon as a particularly luscious 
mouthful. The stream was low for the 
season, since there had been no rains of 
consequence for nearly two weeks; hence 
the fish were subsisting on the food their 
own element afforded, and doubtless were 
eager for tidbits like that which I pro- 
posed offering them. 

I don’t know whether I have hereto- 
fore confessed to my lack of progressive- 
ness as an angler. Possibly I had best 
leave that part of the story untold, if I 
desire to retain the good opinion of my 
fisherman readers. But they must make 
allowances for one who was well ad- 
vanced in years before he ever saw a 
fishing reel or a jointed fishing rod, and 
who would yet rather cut his fish pole in 
a hickory thicket. Rods built on the 
take-down principle are convenient for 
packing and carrying and reels are essen- 
tial in casting bait or flies. If that sort 
of fishing appealed to me, I might invest 
four or five dollars in a better than my 
present outfit, but certainly never forty 
or fifty. I have seen so many “ master- 
pieces of the rodmaker’s art ’’ — so many 
reels more precious in their owners’ eyes 
than gold and precious stones. I have 
known life-long friendships severed be- 
cause of two rods which were each better 
than the other—and neither taking more 
fish in a day than my own department 
store split bamboo, the same that I now 
hustled together, threading a strong bass 
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‘“‘At the Colonel’s third cast to mid-stream, something big and weighty 
snapped at the lure.” 
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line through the guides, with a sizable 
Cincinnati bass hook attached. Some 
little distance above us a stranded log 
pointed to the centre of an eddy, and I 
dropped the bait beside it, just as the 
Colonel’s second fly alighted gracefully 
in the swirling foam. Almost instantly 
we both had strikes and hooked our fish. 
There was this difference: that mine had 
a scant ten feet of line to start with, and 
I never granted him another inch—sim- 
ply turned his head to the shore and kept 
him coming until he lay on the shingle 
at my feet; whereas the Colonel saw a 
chance to get in some of his fancy play- 
ing in difficult waters, and was hilariously 
happy for ten or fifteen minutes. Either 
of the fish—and they were both brook 
trout—wouid have weighed three pounds. 
I think mine was a trifle the larger of the 
two; but it was sizzling in the pan over a 
brush fire when the Colonel brought his 
victim to shore—and so we had no 
opportunity for comparison. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
In Which We Meet a Confederate Veteran. 


As night closed in upon us, a thunder 
cloud rolled above the horizon, and be- 
fore midnight it was raining so hard 
that we were forced to change the little 
shelter tent to front in another direction. 
As the most practical way of keeping 
dry, I stripped to the skin before dodg- 
ing out into the weather — letting the 
waterproofed canvas fall upon and drape 
the Colonel and all our belongings while 
poles and ropes were shifted. The rain 
fell continuously until morning, and 
without greatly affecting the stream, 
from which fact we drew fresh evidence 
that its source was a considerable spreac! 
of waters and probably quite near at 
hand. 

While we were breakfasting, a bear 
came down to the stream across from 
the tent and showed little fear of our 
presence. Probably past observations 
had taught him that the smoke of camp- 
fires indicated that the water’s edge 
would be lined with dead trout, strangely 
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torn about the mouth and gills; for it is 
the way of many anglers to boat all fish 
hooked and later retain only a few of 
the best—throwing the culls overboard. 
It is largely because of such practices 
that fishermen must now travel so tar 
for their sport. 

To secure easier walking, we turned 
our backs to the stream and climbed a 
ridge, which we intended following so 
long as it lay in the right direction. The 
undergrowth was so dense that we could 
see nothing of the surrounding country. 
The Colonel suggested climbing a tree 
above the tops of the second growth, and 
seemed surprised that I considered this 
a task better suited to men younger than 
ourselves. Somewhere and sometime, in 
the brief intervals between campaigns 
(or perhaps in working his way from a 
war ended to another just bursting into 
bloom, as it were) he had picked up a 
bit of sailoring, as he now proceeded to 
prove by shinning up a dead and bark- 
less trunk to a comfortable seat in a big 
fork, forty feet from the ground. 

“Elliott,” he called, “I wish I had 
my fishing rod up here. I could cast into 
the pond at the foot of this ridge. Say, 
it’s a little beauty! Quarter of a mile 
across, and I can see neither end, for the 


hills. Big timber right down to the 
shores. Bully camping grounds. And 


hello! —I’d have missed it if the smoke 
hadn’t blown this way —there’s a log 
cabin straight down the slope from us. 
Let’s go and investigate.’ He simply 
locked arms and legs around the smooth 
spar of the tree and slid to the ground 
with a rush. For me the coming down 
would have been as much a problem as 
the going up. I would have preferred 
lowering myself inch by inch. “ It looks 
as though another party already had this 
lake pre-empted,” growled the Colonel. 
“Let us hope he will be generous and 
divide territory with us.” 

The blue of the water presently shone 


' through the trees. Then we looked down 


upon a bark roof, apparently little larger 
than a dining-room table, and saw that 
the tiny curl of smoke was from a fire 
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built in front of the shanty. There 
seemed to be no dogs about, which indi- 
cated that this was no permanent resi- 
dence of either Indian or white woods- 
man. Yet the shack was gray with age, 
and the ground around it was trodden 
bare of grass or weeds. The axe beside 
the door had a straight stick as a helve; 
a long fish-pole, far from straight, leaned 
against the eaves. The man who owned 
them was neither lumber-jack nor city 
sportsman. 

A hail brought no reply. 

“Gone fishing,” hazarded the Colonel. 

“Heard us coming and skipped,” I 
ventured. “ Best not bother around an- 
other man’s shanty in his absence.” 

“Who in hell said I was absent? 
shouted a voice, bristling with irritation. 
“Do I have to answer the yelping of 
every bunch of dude counter-jumpers who 
crowd into these woods with their toy 
rods and reels? Leave your cards with 
Jeems, at the door, and stroll along. 
There’s no show here today!” 

“ Good fishing in this lake? ”’ 

“Fishing! There’s a ten-pound trout 
yonder by the Split Rocks—got a hook 
with four feet of line in his jaw—and 
I'll break a crutch over the man that 
catches him—or that tries to catch him! 
Come here and let me have a look at 
you.” 

We were willing enough to respond to 
the unusual summons, for the curiosity 
chanced to be mutual. The door shutter 
of roughly hewed pine stood open, held 
in that position by a canoe paddle leaned 
against it, and admitted ample light to 
the windowless interior. Opposite was 
a chimney of mud-plastered stone, 
heaped high with the ashes of the past 
cold season. At one side a pole bunk, 
covered with dirty and ragged blankets; 
at the other, a puncheon table, where 
the occupant of this unpretentious estab- 
lishment was breakfasting out of a single 
dish. 

“It’s hurry-up hash,” he announced’ 
apologetically. ‘* Warmed over potatoes 
and biscuit crusts, from supper, with 


‘the rags of venison from a bone I broiled 


over the coals yesterday at noon. Sure 
enough venison—I don’t mind telling 
you, because it is the last of the yearling. 
Its head and hide and feet are safely 
buried, and the possession of hash 
wouldn’t convict a man of a breach of 
the game laws. Say! when did you fel- 
lows escape from the Old Folks’ Home?” 

He was a broad - shouldered, thick- 
necked man, beardless as a woman—the 
network of tiny wrinkles on neck and 
face attesting that his utter baldness 
could not be termed premature. As he 
snapped the question at us his big blue 
eyes twinkled merrily. 

“We didn’t exactly escape,” confided 
the Colonel. “They let us off for a few 
days to come up and visit our grand- 
father.” 

The rejoinder did not impress me as 
being particularly witty, but it served to 
bring our new acquaintance to the door— 
hopping along on one foot, without the 
aid of crutch or cane. “ My other leg 
is at the bottom of the lake,’ he ex- 
plained. “I had a big pickerel hooked 
on a weak line, and tried to knock him in 
the head with it, and my hand slipped. 
Don’t try to come in. I haven’t swept 
the floor since the disaster befell. Think 
of it! A pickerel gets my leg this time— 
and first, it was some Yankee sucker be- 
hind the guns on Cemetery Ridge!” 

“What! You were never at Gettys- 
burg?” shouted the Colonel. “ In Pick- 
ett’s hopeless, crazy, sublime charge— 
nearly fifty years ago! Man, I’d have 
given both my legs, and an arm to boot, 
to have been with you!” 

“That was only back in ‘63—and we'd 
had lots of bully good fighting for a cou- 
ple of years before us Johnnies got into 
Pennsylvania. Now, if you could only 
have been with us when Stonewall 
Jackson——” 

That was enough for me. We cannot 
over-estimate the debt our country owes 
to its veterans of past wars, no matter 
which side they may have fought on. 
Their youth was resplendent with deeds, 
and they are now entitled to the comfort 
of words in unlimited flow. But it 
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stands to reason that one reminiscent old 
soldier would rather for listener another 
of his own cloth and kind than a mere 
civilian who couldn't say with positive- 
ness whether a lieutenant-colonel or a 
sergeant-major is the higher in rank. 
So I slipped around the corner of the 
shanty and pulled back toward camp, 
where a few minutes work sufficed to 
bundle things into the canoe. 

The forenoon was still less than half 
spent and I took my time at the paddling. 
Without the Colonel the craft drew con- 
siderably less water, and, running with 
its prow well elevated, would slide over 
obstacles which might have given the two 
of us trouble. Following the windings of 
the stream, it was considerably farther 
to travel than | had expected, and, be- 
cause of the closing in of twin ridges 
at the lower end of the lake, the cur- 
rent at the last was quite strong. Or 
perhaps I should not have said at the 
last, for there were some two hundred 
vards of deep, almost motionless water, 
like an artificial canal leading out from 
the broad sheet above. And it was here, 
where the opposed banks were less than 
a dozen feet dissevered, that I was led 
through curiosity to make a landing on 
the shore farthest from the cabin. There 
were indications that a boat had been 
beached many times between the water- 
rounded Though there was 
neither mud nor soft sand to retain im- 
pressions of the prow, the stones them- 
selves were scraped clear of moss on 
their sides and front, and I fancied | 
could detect beyond them a dim trail 
leading up the abrupt slope. A closer 
scrutiny resolved this fancy into cer- 
tainty. Some person had passed _ this 
way many times, and, exercising care to 
leave as little sign as possible, | stepped 
from stone to stone until well away from 
the water’s edge. These step stones were 
pressed firmly down in their beds, or had 
slid an inch or so down the bank, while 
those on either side still showed the 
uplift or “heave” of the past winter's 
frosts. Moreover, the branches over the 
trail, where they hung lowest, were not 
as the winds might have left them, but 


stones. 
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were tangled unnaturally. Nine men out 
of ten would have passed by without 
seeing—and the tenth one as well, unless 
his life had been spent in the pursuit of 
game. 

Near the there marks 
neither of wooden leg or crutch, though 
[ presently found them in abundance. 
Our Gettysburg hero had many times 
fought his way up the bluff, but not 
within the past few days—perhaps not 
since his adventure with the pickerel. 
However poor a substitute for the origi- 
nal limb it may be, the peg that has pass- 
ably served one’s need may not be lost 
without sundry attendant discomforts. 
But what secret business could lead its 
owner so often to the roughest bit of 
ground in the neighborhood of his home? 

Over the first narrow ridge and up the 
hollow beyond until it narrowed into a 
gulch. Then the mystery was solved. 
The ground was honeycombed with ex- 
cavations three or four feet deep, each 
carried down until easy digging was 
brought to an end by striking solid rock. 
Under the jutting shelf of a low cliff 
lay a pile of shovels, picks and steel drills, 
while still farther back “in the dry” 
a box marked DYNAMITE and as yet 
unopened. The one-time follower of Lee 
and Longstreet had turned prospector, 
but whether he sought gold or copper, 
my ignorance of minerals or mining for- 
bade even a guess, and I felt that he 
would never voluntarily offer the infor- 
mation. As events turned out, the 
Colonel was never told of my discovery, 
and pick and shovel were left to rust in 
idleness during the ten days of our stay 
on the lake. Johnny Reb—as he had 
expressed a desire to be known—was 
with us (one or both, but generally the 
Colonel) during practically every waking 
hour of the twenty-four. We _ fished, 
cooked, ate, smoked, loafed and talked 
together, and were as much like blood 
brothers as strangers may become upon 
such brief acquaintance. But to us 
Johnny Reb was always the devil-may- 
care campaigner of former days or the 
enthusiastic angler of days present, and 
always a true Southern gentleman whose 
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minor .peculiarities of deportment and 
speech were excusable for the sake of 
the pure gold that lay beneath. 

Did we catch fish? Till we tired of 
hooking, fighting and landing. Perhaps 
one fish in fifty was kept in hand after 


his jaw was freed of the steel. More 


than one voracious pickerel made the 
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second trip into our canoe —and out 
again. But the big fellow that had caused 
Johnny Reb’s misfortune seemed content 
with the spoils of his first encounter. 
The vicinity of the Split Rocks was 
worked persistently and yielded many 
fish, but never the one we sought. 
( To be continued. ) 














‘““Where I heard the voice of the little spring.” 








THE WOODS 


LOT LANE. 


By KATHLEEN WORRELL. 


Oh! I want to go back to the woods lot lane, 

Where the sweet mint trailed and the ferns grew deep; 
Where I heard the voice of the little spring 
"Neath bending branches softly sing: 

“Oh! the world is so bright and the world is so free, 

And glory and riches are waiting for thee— 

Go wander, gay earth child, wander!” 


Oh! I want to go back to the woods lot lane, 
Where the violets grow and the jewel weeds bloom, 
And hear the voice of that little spring 
Softly whisper and softly sing: 
“Oh! the world is so big and the world is so cold, 
And glory and riches are heavy to hold— 
Come rest thee and never more wander!”’ 




















A BLUFF 


By C. 0. 


With an Illustration by the Author. 


ENDERSON was a tenderfoot, 
and he knew it. But he did not 

understand how every one else in 
the town of Tin Cup seemed to know. 
On leaving Tucson, he had arrayed him- 
self in cowboy trappings, which, he had 
been assured by the clerk who sold them 
to him, were strictly the proper thing. He 
did not know that the very length and 
whiteness of the fur on his angora chaps, 
the extra size of his glistening spurs and 
the squeaky newness of the saddle he 
carried, all proclaimed loudly to the mot- 
ley population of Tin Cup — gathered at 
the station to welcome the west bound 
train which stopped there —that here 
was a tenderfoot. He was approached 
by a weatherbeaten, bow-legged indi- 
vidual of uncertain age, who accosted 
him with the universal greeting of the 
Western cow country — “ Howdy!” 

“ Howdy!” answered Henderson glib- 
ly, though his first inclination was to say, 
How do you do? 

“Air you Mr. Henderson?” queried 
the stranger, who waited only for his 
nod of acquiescence before continuing. 
““My name’s Potato Nose Pete, an’ I 
brought th’ old buckboard over to take 
ye an’ yer duffle over to th’ Double Bar 
Ranch.” 

“Ah, I see!” replied Henderson, in 
his cultivated Boston accent. “Let us 
start at once.” 

His trunk and suit cases were placed 
in the wagon; Pete clucked persuasively 
to the two dejected looking broncos, ap- 
plying the whip meanwhile, and they 
started across the tracks and out of town 
— leaving Tin Cup obscured in a cloud 
of settling dust. 

The ten-mile ride was uneventful. 
Pete gave Henderson a complete history 
of the Double Bar Ranch, its employés 
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and its traditions— not omitting the 
stories of wild, bucking cow ponies and 
their dare devil riders. He smiled broad- 
ly when Henderson asked if the ranch 
was at the foot of the mountains, and 
informed him that they were all of fifty 
miles away and that the remarkable 
clearness of the atmosphere produced the 
illusion. Also sundry incidents in his 
own checkered career were told with 
much embellishment of cowboy pro- 
tanity. 

A few remarks at this juncture con- 
cerning the why and wherefore of Hen- 
derson may not be amiss. For the last 
eight years he had studied in a Boston 
art school, with the laudable ambition of 
following in the footsteps of the much 
beloved Remington. With never ending 
patience he had transferred to paper and 
canvas more or less successfully the fea- 
tures of cast after cast, model after 
model, until his technique was well-nigh 
perfect. Then the close confinement and 
the endless stooping over drawing 
boards had done their work, and the doc- 
tor had ordered him West at once. So 
he was here, with a little money left after 
buying his outfit, some new tubes of 
paint and some yards of canvas. The 
owner of the Double Bar Ranch had 
been his father’s friend; so he was to be 
a guest. 

Pete drove up before the ranch house 
door with a curve worthy of horse show 
honors, and hustled Henderson’s outfit 
into the bunk room. The ponies were 
unharnessed and turned into the corral. 
Then Potato Nose, leaving Henderson to 
inspect the adobe stables and the corral, 
hurried to the kitchen to perform his 
arduous duties as for a dozen 
hungry cow men. 

About 6 o'clock 


cook 


Henderson, having 
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satisfied his curiosity, started for the 
house, when he saw approaching a great 
cloud of dust, enveloping a dozen 
horsemen, who were firing their guns 
and yelling hilariously. He started on a 
run for the ranch house and burst into 
the kitchen, informing Pete that the In- 
dians were upon them. Pete’s crackling 
grin expanded into a paroxysm of laugh- 
ter, which only stopped in time for him 
to explain: ‘* Why, thet’s th’ grub ride! 
Th’ boys ain’t had nothin’ but a snack 
since sun-up and they’re deuced hungry. 
Ye see, this is brandin’ time an’ they’re 
mighty busy ” — before the supposed In- 
dians drew rein with a final whoop at 
the corral gate and unsaddled their 
mounts. : 

As they filed in, Henderson was form- 
ally introduced by Pete to each in turn; 
then all hands proceeded to devour the 
immense piles of potatoes and roast beef 
which Potato Nose had provided. Their 
hunger appeased, conversation became 
general and finally turned to bad horses. 
Henderson, asked if he could ride, un- 
fortunately answered that he had ridden 
considerable and that their Western 
horses did not come up to his expecta- 
tions in the matter of ginger. 

At their early bed time Bill Rawlins, 
Foreman, after several low-voiced con- 
sultations with his men, made the follow- 
ing announcement: “Gentlemen of the 
Double Bar and Mr. Henderson: Being 
as how the branding is most over, an’ 
you boys have done yer duty, an’ worked 
like hell to git done, I’m going to invite 
ye all to a busting tournament, the same 
which will be held at the Double Bar 
next Sunday — bein’ as how it’s a day o’ 
rest an’ the branding’ll be done. Also, 
I'm a going to give the man that rides 
old Black Pepper — which is the wust 
hoss in Arizony — for five minutes con- 
seckative his ch’ice of any hoss on the 
place. Being as how Mr. Henderson is 
our guest an’ is also a hossman, he will 
be eligible; the same which means, gen- 
tlemen, that he’ll be ‘lowed to ride the 
same as youse.” 

Wide grins illumined every face but 


Henderson's, who did not seem over- 
joyed at the prospect. 

The next morning when he awoke the 
bunk house was silent but for Pete’s 
gentle voice caroling: 


‘* There’ll be a hot time 
In the old town tonight! ’’ 


When Henderson appeared in the 
kitchen door Pete stopped regretfully. 
* Kin ye ride?” he queried suddenly. 

““T guess so,” said Henderson. 

“Wall, ye better find out ’fore Sun- 
day. Them boys ain’t had no fun fer a 
month an’ they'll raise hell if they go to 
Tin Cup Saturday night an’ git drunk.” 

That afternoon Henderson had a bril- 
liant idea. He would practice on one of the 
two ponies left in the stable —the same 
ones that had been hitched to the buck- 
board the day before. When he men- 
tioned it to Pete, a look of amazement 
spread over that worthy’s wrinkled face 
— quickly succeeded by his widest grin. 
They repaired to the corral, where Potato 
Nose adjusted Henderson’s new saddle, 
lowering the stirrups, etc. The little 
black cayuse stood quietly while the sad- 
dle was cinched on. Only a sidelong 
glance of his small pupiled eyes told that 
he knew what the program was. Hen- 
derson mounted, attired in the full glory 
of chaps, spurs, neckerchief and som- 
brero. The bronco stood still. Hender- 
son started to say something, just as 
Pete slapped the black on the rump with 
a board from the corral fence! The pony 
promptly gathered his four feet under 
him and shot toward the blue Arizona 
sky. When the rider came down, the 
bronco wasn’t there. 

Henderson arose somewhat dazed and 
mounted again. This time the horse, 
after two or three minor evolutions, 
started spinning on its hind-feet. Hen- 
derson’s heart was in his mouth and his 
tongue between his teeth (where it 
shouldn’t have been) and an all-gone 
feeling crept from his head to his toes. 
The picture impressed on his mind at 
that moment never left him. A scent of 
corral dust would bring it back years 
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afterward, along with a faint sensation 
at the pit of his stomach. He saw the 
intensely blue sky, the San Francisco 
Peaks far away, and Pete, grinning be- 
tween puffs at an ancient corn cob. Then 
all was blank. 

The taste of burning brandy revived 
him, and Pete explained that the bronco 
had thrown him on his head. Then Hen- 
derson’s Puritan ancestry asserted itself 


and he swore that he'd ride the little 
devil or break a leg. . 
“Ts Black Pepper worse than this 


one?” he asked 

Pete grinned again as he answered, 
“*Bout ten times wuss!” 

The next morning Henderson got out 
a box of choice Key West Panatelas he 
had secreted in his kit and bribed Pete to 
teach him what he knew about broncos. 
Every day for the rest of the week he 
tried to ride the black pony. Only the 
seasoned cowboy who has been through 
it knows what he suffered during those 
long days. Galled, bruised and stiff, he 
stuck to it and Saturday afternoon he 
staid on till the black gave up — stream- 
ing with sweat. 

The Boss wisely ordered that the boys 
should stay away from Tin Cup that 
night. Sunday broke as clear and blue 
as its predecessors, and after breakfast 
had been eaten and the endless cowboys 
cigarettes consumed, all hands ambled, 
fully clothed in chaps and spurs, to the 
corral. Bill Rawlins mounted a wheel- 
barrow and announced: “ Gentlemen: 
Seing as how Mr. Henderson is our 
guest, | move that he be ‘lowed to ride 
fust on Black Pepper.” A dozen 
six-shooters barked a unanimous second. 

Henderson’s knees were wobbling and 
his set face was pale and determined. 
His evident hopelessness changed to a 
look of confidence and relief as he saw 
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led forth — saddled and_ bridled — the 
very same horse he had been riding all 
week, who was no other than Black Pep- 
per himself, condemned before his time 
to the stable and the buckboard on account 
of his all-fired Pandemo- 
nium broke loose in the form of shots 
and yells as he mounted. The black pony, 
nerved by the racket, bucked and reared 
and plunged as never before. Hender- 
son thought every moment he would be 
thrown; but his inherited grit came to 
the rescue. He was riding now, not for 
a pony, but for the glory of the Hender- 
son name and the honor of the despised 
Kast. ‘“ Three minutes!*’ roared Raw- 
lins, amid a racket from the 
cowboys — this time roars of amazement 
and admiration. 


cussedness. 


renewed 


Well, Henderson rode the bronco until 
it gave up — itsnostrils bloody, its sides 
bleeding and sweat dripping from its 
shining black hide. 

As he tumbled out of the saddle, Bill 
Rawlins grasped his hand in a grip which 
made him wince as he yelled: “ By the 


Eternal, man! you're some buster! Eh, 
boys? Now pick your hoss! ” 
“ Never mind the horse, boys. All I 


want you to do is to pose for me once in 
a while.” 

“We'll do it, sure — whatever 
is,” yelled Spike Miller. 

So this story explains why Hender- 
son's Western pictures are today so true 
to life; also why there hangs in the bunk 
room at the Double Bar Ranch a beauti- 
fully framed original of one of his best 
paintings — The Bronco Buster. 

Potato Nose still has a number of 
those famous Panatela bands which he 
quietly slips on the “* two for five ” 


that 


cigars 


he buys at Tin Cup and as ostenta- 
tiousiy removes when he smokes them 
after supper in the bunk house. 
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WO long lines of broken, tumble- 
¥ down fences bordered the hot, 

dusty road, along which marched 
on a day in July, 1864, several regi- 
ments of gray uniformed infantry and 
cavalry. A mile away in front, on a 
slight rise, cannon flashed and boomed. 
Canister and grape-shot pounded the 
macadam in the centre of the road to 
dust and gravel, bursting and scatter- 
ing death and wounds in our midst. 
The soldiers in gray were Gen. Jubal 
Early’s men who had arrived overnight 
to protect Lynchburg, Virginia, from 
capture by General Hunter of the Fed- 
eral Army in his memorable raid 
through Virginia in 1864, when he 
burned the buildings of the Virginia 
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Military Institute at Lexington and 
Governor Letcher’s home and many 


other handsome old homes in his re- 
treat through the State. 

I was at that time not quite 14 years 
of age. My father and an older brother 
were in the army and I had been told 
to stay at home and look after my 
mother, the younger children and the 
negroes; but when regiment after regi- 
ment marched past my home to engage 
in the fight going on almost in sight, 
about two miles out from town, I be- 
came restless and excited. I had been 
given a Mississippi rifle—a_ short 
small-bored gun — by one of the many 
sick and wounded soldiers that had been 
nursed back to health or decently buried 
by my family from our house during 
the past year. At this time it had be- 
come an absolute necessity to quarter 
the sick and wounded on the citizens, 
as all of the hospitals all over the State 
were full to overflowing, and the town 
and country people threw their houses 
open to the sick and wounded Con- 
federate soldiers. 

The army had been marching by my 
home since daylight. I had been stand- 
ing at the gate, hoping I might recog- 
nize some one in the ranks, when, about 
9 o'clock, a regiment of General Imbo- 
den’s cavalry passed by and I recog- 
nized a boy whose people lived near us 
and who had enlisted about a year be- 
fore. He was about two years my 
senior. Young Woodson (this was his 
name) rode up to me and asked me to 
get my horse and join them for the fight, 
even if I would not enlist. The tempta- 
tion was too great to be resisted. I had 
a handsome roan pony-built horse I had 
named Ginger that had been ,given, me 
by my grandmother, sothe’ ‘eighteeh 
months before, asa 4birth-day present, 
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which I had broken, gentled, and of 
which I was very fond and proud. I 
knew that it would not do to mention to 
my mother what I intended doing, so I 
called up a darky and had him put sad- 
dle and bridle on my horse. With my 
army rifle but no cartridges, I galloped 
after the regiment and caught up with 
them on a hill, just on the outskirts of 
the city. I was introduced to the Cap- 
tain of my company by Woodson and 
was promptly enrolled as a member of 
the same, almost before I knew what 
they were doing. I protested, very 
faintly I admit, but it did no good. I 
was made file leader of the first fours 
at the head of my company. Although 
only 14, I was five feet, eleven inches 
tall, and my horse was a beautiful, well- 
fed and groomed animal, which, taken 
in connection with my size, was I think 
the reason I was given a position so 
conspicuous. My enrollment did not 
take ten minutes. I had hardly taken 
my position on the right of the file of 
fours, when the Colonel rode down the 
line. We were formed in columns of 
four, and when he came opposite to 
me, he stopped, called me to him and 
remarked that, as I had a good horse, 
he would use me as his aide during the 
day. With this, he handed me a dis- 
patch which he had already written and 
instructed me to take it to field head- 
quarters, which he pointed out to me a 
mile or more away as a bird flies. 

To reach General Early in command 
of our army, I had to ride up the hot, 
dusty road mentioned in the opening 
lines of this article. It was cluttered 
with infantry, field artillery and cav- 
alry and swept by canister and grape 
from the Federal batteries. When I got 
into the ruck of men and horses in the 
sunken roads which paralleled the higher 
road-bed in the middle, macadamized 
with flint rocks, I had to pull down to 
a walk. I saw several dead men and 
numbers of dead horses lying along the 
side of the road, where they had been 
removed out of the way of the marching 
troops. I was riding by the side of the 
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Captain of a company of North Caro- 
lina infantry, who was questioning me 
about the breastworks and mud fort in 
front of us. I had told him I lived in 
Lynchburg and had seen the slight forti- 
fication thrown up several days before. 
Just then I heard a sound like that made 
when a wooden paddle hits a piece of 
solid meat—a dull thud. I was an- 
swering a question of the Captain’s at 
the time. In a lightning glance I saw 
the hole in his forehead, an inch in 
diameter, made by a grape-shot as it 
struck him, flash up to me, as the officer 
staggered back for several feet before 
he fell. A wave of nausea and terror 
rushed over me. To the right of me 
three other men were down —one of 
them screaming in agony. The next 
moment I was driving the spurs into my 
pony and plunging, pushing and fight- 
ing my way through the choked road. 
The men on each side of me, as I 
forced my way through, cursed and 
struck at me, but I waved my dispatch 
yelling, “A message for General 
Early!” This probably saved my life, 
as several times I saw guns go up to 
the shoulder and then be reluctantly low- 
ered. I finally reached a large open 
grove of oaks, which was not fenced. 
I noticed the ground was covered with 
great limbs and branches of the trees, 
knocked off by shot and shell. This was 
within a hundred yards of the trenches, 
filled with our soldiers. The bullets 
were Zip! zip! zipping! all around me. 
Overhead a shell would burst and every 
few minutes I could hear the grape and 
canister thrash through the trees. Sit- 
ting on my pony, I could see, over the 
breastworks, the Federal troops charg- 
ing across an open meadow. I saw them 
waver, break, and rush back to the 
woods, some two hundred yards in their 
rear, where they re-formed and again 
came back with a rush—a number of 
them falling dead on the breastworks. 
Gad! but it was a gallant though 
deadly piece of work, and, although only 
a boy and intensely Southern down to 
my very marrow, I could hardly re- 
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frain from giving a yell of encourage- 
ment to the gallant, brave fellows in 
blue. I was brought to my senses and 
a realization of my duty by feeling a 
sharp pain in the calf of my right leg 
and my pony suddenly spring forward 
and run a few yards side-ways, stop, 


tle, I could see a group of mounted Con- 
federate officers. I forced my pony into 
a gallop, and in a few minutes I was in 
front of an officer, holding out my dis- 
patch. My pony commenced to reel 
and stagger blindly, and, as my feet 
struck the ground in dismounting, the 
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“The officer staggered back for several feet before he felil."’ 





and tremble all over. A lull had oc- 
curred in the firing and I heard a num- 
ber of yells from the soldiers in the 
trenches to get off my horse. To my 
left, a quarter of a mile away and about 
the same distance from the line of bat- 


poor brute fell heavily on his side — 
dying almost immediately. The bullet 
that had passed through my leg had 
gone through his body. As I walked 
up to him, I heard a sucking, splashing 
sound in my right shoe. Pulling up my 
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trousers, | saw the blood oozing out of 
the top of it. One of the staff officers 
dismounted, and, coming up to me, made 
me lie down, pulled up my trousers, and 
cut open the drawers leg. He _ then 
probed the wound, which I thought at 
the time a very unnecessary thing to 
do, and still think so to this day, as 
the bullet had gone through the calf of 
my leg and the probing hurt much more 
than the bullet did on its way through. 
This officer, who was an army surgeon, 
made a tourniquet of a handkerchief, 
tightening it just below my knee and 
above the wound, which stopped the 
flow of blood. Then, pointing to a 
house, a short distance away, told me 
to walk over there, where I would re- 
ceive proper attention, as it had been 
converted into a temporary hospital and 
was in charge of several army surgeons. 
Just as I was leaving, I heard the of- 
ficer to whom I had reported (he was 
a Brigadier General) order one of his 
aides to ride back to General Imboden 
and bring him and his cavalry up, dis- 
mount the men and place them in the 
long line of trenches which extended for 
over half a mile at right angles to and 
on each side of the road up which [| 
had ridden with my dispatch. 

When I reached the hospital, I was 
feeling very weak and my leg was throb- 
bing with pain, more from the tourniquet 
that was tied so tightly than from the 
wound. I was crying bitterly and re- 
peating, ‘ Poor Ginger! poor little Gin- 
ger!” After a hasty examination by 
one of the doctors, who tried to comfort 
me, thinking I was crying from pain and 
fright, I was told to lie down on a cot, 
as my wound was a slight one and after 
the more seriously wounded were at- 
tended to he would have it properly 
dressed. The sight of so much blood 
and the groans of agony from the 
wounded was more than I could stand. 
In a few minutes I got up and walked 
out on the porch. Securing some lint 
and a bandage, I determined to cut the 
tourniquet, as the pain was becoming 
more and more severe every minute. As 
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soon as I was out of sight I sat down 
under a tree and cut off the handker- 
chief that felt as if it were eating down 
into my very soul. Oh! what a feeling 
of relief rushed over me as that torturing 


piece of cotton dropped at my feet! The 
blood began to flow freely again. I at 


once placed a good-sized piece of lint 
over each hole and wound the long roll 
of bandage which was about three inches 
wide around and around my leg, drawing 
it snug and close. After a while one of 
the doctors came out to where I was re- 
clining under the tree, and, looking at 
my dressing, said it would do very well 
for the time being. I asked him if | 
could not be sent to the city, as I lived 
in Lynchburg. He informed me_ that 
ambulances would take all of us that 
were wounded back to town as soon as 
the firing stopped, which would certainly 
be the case after dark. 

With the cessation of pain, I began to 
realize how tired I was and_ soon 
drowsed off, but could hear the boom of 
cannon and rattle of small arms, sound- 
ing fainter and fainter, until, overcome 
with sleep, | was soon dead to the world. 
When I awoke the stars were shining 
brightly overhead and not a sound could 
I hear. My leg felt stiff and sore. I 
got up and limped to the house. The 
wounded were quiet. Those that had 
died during the night were lying in a 
row on the long porch, covered with a 


tent fly, and two or three hospital 
stewards were dozing in chairs in the 
large rooms that had been’ com- 


mandeered for hospital use. I learned it 
was 4 o'clock in the morning and that it 
had just been discovered that General 
Hunter and his entire army had retreated 
soon after sundown, leaving one battery 
and a regiment or two of infantry to 
keep up a brisk fire until about midnight, 
when they also moved off to join the 
main body, and that the entire body of 
General Early’s army was in rapid pur- 
suit, having started an hour or more 
ago. One of the men, a_ hospital 
steward, offered to dress my wound, to 
which I readily agreed. On removing 
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the bandage, he found the blood had 
dried and hardened. With warm water 
he removed the blood-soaked lint, care- 
fully washed the limb and dressed the 
wound in a very workmanlike way, 
rolled the bandage smoothly around the 
leg and cautioned me not to allow it to 
hang down more than was absolutely 
necessary but to keep it extended on the 
level for the next week or ten days and 
[ would be as good as new within three 
weeks. 

[ decided I would wait till after sun- 
rise, which would be in about an hour, 
and ride over the field where I had seen 
the desperate, gallant charge of the Fed- 
eral troops just before I was shot. There 
were a number of horses picketed and 
some loose near the house. I managed 
to mount, without asking leave or li- 
cense for taking the horse, and was soon 
riding over the meadow along the wind- 
rows of the dead. The most of the killed 
— there were over three hundred, as was 
afterwards ascertained — were not more 
than irom fifty to two hundred feet from 
the Confederate breastworks and a num- 
ber of them were lying at the foot and 
some on the very apex of the hastily 
thrown up earthworks. There was every 
evidence of reckless bravery on the part 
of the men in blue. Napoleon's Guards 
never showed greater. The edge of the 
timber, which I rode into and along its 
whole length, ran parallel with the Con- 
federate breastworks for about a_ half 
mile and was separated from them by 
a level meadow some two hundred yards 
wide, extending to the end of the body 
of woods. I noticed a number of dead 
Federal soldiers at the foot of the trees, 
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showing they had climbed into them 
that they might get high enough up to 
shoot over the low, hastily constructed 
earthworks and hit the Confederates in 
the trenches behind the embankments. I 
saw. one soldier who, in falling, had 
lodged in the fork of a tree, where he 
hung some thirty feet from the ground. 
On close examination, | found that most 
of the dead had been hit above the waist- 
line — shot as they peeped from behind 
the trees to fire at the men in gray in 
the trenches. I can vividly remember 
even now how like Banquo’s ghost were 
these dead men’s faces, and their wounds 
would rise up and haunt me for days, 
but more especially nights, for months 
after. In my year’s service I never got 
accustomed, as others seemed to do, to 
walking among the dead after a fight. 
The sight always filled me with horror 
for a long time after it had apparently 
passed out of memory with my com- 
panions. 

History will tell you that Hunter 
passed through Bedford County; thence 
through Rockbridge, burning as he went 
along barns and houses and ruthlessly 
killing cattle that he could not use. At 
Lexington General Porter (Porte 
Crayon is his pen name) destroyed the 
Virginia Military Institute, Governor 
Letcher’s home, and thence on through 
the State. 

I was sufficiently cured in a few weeks 
to join my command, where I served un- 
til the close of the war. 

Some people in the South may say 
that Billy Yank was not a good fighter. 
But the Southern soldier who had to 
buck up against him knows a devilish 
sight better. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 


@ pure serenity of mind.” 


WASHINGTUN IRVING. 








THE BIG PIKE OF LITTLE SQUAM LAKE. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


66 LYMOUTH! Plymouth! All 
change at Plymouth!” the 
brakeman yelled at the car door, 

and every one prepared to get off. This 

was not what I had expected. I had 
taken the train at a station near the 
southern end of the State, with the in- 
tention of going straight through to 

Woodsville; but there had been a change 

of schedules within a few days which I 

had failed to notice, and the Woodsville 

train left half an hour earlier. This | 
learned from the conductor when I con- 
sulted him a few minutes later. At the 
depot I was informed that the next train 
for Woodsville would not leave for four 
hours, so I went up-town to the office of 
the veterinary, who is no other than my 
old friend the Doctor. ‘‘ Good!” said 
he, when | told of my predicament. 

“Stay over with me tonight and we will 

go over to Little Squam Lake fishing 

tomorrow. The bass are biting great!” 

At first I objected, for I was in a 
hurry to get home; but he insisted with 
such evident sincerity, and, as I really 

wanted to try the fishing on that lake, I 

at last consented to stay. Needless to 

say, we slept very little that night. There 
were many past hunting and fishing trips 
to be talked over, many new ones to be 
planned, and we were astir very early 


next morning, for there was a seven- 
mile drive between us and the lake and 
we wanted to get in the early morning 
fishing. I didn’t have any tackle with 
me at all and was lamenting because I 
didn’t have a bait-casting outfit. Doc got 
up and went into another room. When 
he came back he brought a bait-casting 
rod, which he handed to me. “ Take the 
thing,” he said. ‘ Use it tomorrow and 
keep it if you want to. I bought it last 
spring, tried it once, but made up my 
mind that a long rod and live bait were 
good enough for me.” Thus spake the 
Doctor on the subject of his favorite 
pastime and his favorite method of prac- 
ticing it. His assortment of baits was 
not large and consisted of one Coaxer 
surface bait, one Dowagiac minnow and 
a pearl wobbler. | wished for my own 
assortment of lures, but could only make 
the best of it. 

It was just daylight when we reached 
the little village of Holderness at one 
end of the lake and stabled the horse in 
the barn of a man with whom Doc had 
become acquainted through professional 
services. The water was as smooth as 
glass in the grey morning light, but a 
breeze sprang up with the sun that made 
a slight ripple. A boat was hired from 


the man in whose stable we had put the 
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horse and within a few minutes we were 
afloat. Doc knew the waters and the 
most likely places for fish, so took the 
oars. Rather more than half-way down 
the lake, and just opposite a small brook 
that makes in from the west side, we 
anchored the boat. Doc pronounced it a 
likely place and it looked good to me. I[ 
had been rigging up my rod as he rowed 
along down, and two minutes after the 
boat was anchored the reel buzzed and 
the Coaxer sailed out over the water and 
landed with a little splash just at one 
side of the mouth of the brook. I reeled 
in slowly but got no strike. Another cast. 
Nothing doing! Still another. Same 
luck! Meanwhile Doc had rigged his 
line, hooked on a minnow and started his 
game. When I was reeling in the fourth 
cast he whispered: “ Got a strike!” 

It is fun to watch Doc handle a big 
fish. He never gets the least mite ex- 
cited, but the fish does and with good 
reason. .He set his reel at free running 
and watched the line. Presently it starts 
out slowly and takes a circle in the water. 
“ He’s a good one,” says Doc, without 
looking up. I don’t know how he could 
tell, but he always can tell when they 
begin to take out line whether they are 
large or small. At last Mr. Bass must 
have chewed on the hook or become sus- 
picious for some reason, for he started 
off in a great spurt that took out a hun- 
dred feet of line. Then Doc placed his 
thumb on the reel and gave the rod a 
slight twitch to set the hook. The fish 
felt it prick and came two feet out of the 
water in an effort to shake it. “ He’s 
hooked,” said he when the fish jumped. 
“All I’ve got to do is tire him out.” That 
was no short job, however, and several 
times during the process I was willing to 
agree with Dr. Henshall that the black 
bass is, inch for inch and pound for pound, 
the gamest fish that swims. Doc played 
him well and at last got him up where I 
could slip the net under him and lift him 
into the boat. “Three pounds,” says 
Doc, looking at him. “ Not bad for the 
first one.” The struggles of the big one 
must have stirred up some of the smaller 
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ones, for I hooked one at the very next 
cast. We got six or seven more, averaging 
about a pound in weight. After that 
they stopped biting. We spent some lit- 
tle time trying to coax them out, but it 
was no use. Then we rowed down to the 
lower end, where Doc said there was 
another good place for bass. He fished 
on one side of the boat and I fished on 
the othe He had no luck whatever. 
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THE BIG PIKE—WEIGHT 6% 





[ got nothing but two or three pickerel, 
so we moved again. 

Soon after anchoring the boat, Doc 
got a fair bass. I tried several casts 
with the Coaxer ; then tied on the Dowa- 
giac minnow. With that I caught two 
more bass. Then we went ashore for 
dinner. After dinner we went up on a 
hill at the upper end, to take a picture 
of the lake and get a view of the big 
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Squam Lake, before going back to fish- 


ing. For some reason the first part of 
that afternoon was not favorable to 
fishing. I cast the Dowagiac in all direc- 


tions and played it with all the skill at 
my command, but not a strike. Then | 
tried the Coaxer, with the same success. 
Doc was catching nothing. We were 
not complaining, however ; for we already 
had fish enough to make a respectable 
showing when we got back home, and 
there were many other things to interest 
us when the fishing was slack. The 
blackbirds were holding a concert on the 
shore ; a noisy kingfisher was our success- 
ful rival at fishing; a fish hawk circled 
high overhead. The time did not drag 
when we were not catching fish. ‘* Why 
don’t you try the pearl wobbler?” asked 
Doc at last. ‘ Don’t think it is any good 
for bass,” I replied. “ But I might as 
well try it.” So I tied it on. 

Some seventy feet from the boat was 
a patch of weeds, and most of my casting 
had been towards that. Doc’s end of the 
boat was nearest to the weeds, but I 
could cast right over his head and reel 
in the line over the seat beside him. | 
had cast two or three times with the 
wobbler and Doc had been watching its 
action as it came in. 

“ Something ’s following that blamed 
thing,” he said when I reeled in the 
fourth cast. I threw again, and again 
the lure was followed. “ I can't tell what 
it is,” said Doc. “It don’t act like a 
bass.” It followed the next cast just the 
same, until it was about so near the boat. 
After the next cast I held the rod out 
over the side of the boat when I reeled 
in the line. This brought the fish directly 
opposite the Doctor, who got a better 
view of it. He couldn't tell what it was, 
but pronounced it a monster of some 
kind. The next cast produced almost 
exactly the same result. “ When you get 
it pretty near the boat, stop the lure sud- 
denly,” said Doe as I was reeling in. 
The fish turned immediately. Next time 
I gave it a quick yank when I thought it 
was up where Doc could see it. “ He’s 
got it!’ he exclaimed, but I knew it 
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before he spoke, for the fish was rapidly 
taking out line. I let him have all he 
wanted, for I didn’t know how much of 
a fighter he might prove to be; then 
gave the line a little yank, to set the 
hook, and started to reel in. Straight in 
he came and right up to the boat. Not 
once did he try to shake the hook. When 
he was close enough Doc netted him and 
lifted him into the boat. 

“It’s a wall-eyed pike,” he said. “I 
didn't know there were any in here. But 
he’s a good one, anyway.” And he was 
a good one—tipping the scales at 6% 
pounds. Wall-eyed pike are not as hard 
to land as black bass. There is usually 
but little fight in them. It was not as 
much credit to me to land that big pike 
as there would have been in landing a 
2-pound bass, but a 6-pound pike is not 
to be sneezed at, for they are a very 
edible fish. Toward night the bass began 
biting again and we got a few more be- 
fore starting back home. Next morning 
I took the train. Doc tried to keep me a 
few days to try the other fishing in the 
vicinity. “It’s the best place to fish in 
the State of New Hampshire,” he said, 
by way of persuasion. ‘ Think of the 
lakes and ponds within easy reach. Be- 
sides the Squam Lakes, there is New- 
found Lake, 7 miles to the west ; Campton 
Pond up in the town of Campton, and 
Loon Pond up toward Rumney—to say 
nothing of the stream fishing.” The 
temptation to stay was great, but it was 
impossible. I promised Doc I would go 
down again, and | intend to do so. 
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QUAINT METHODS OF FISHING. 





In the fishing world there are many 
remarkable instruments and appliances 
used, but one must go to the Orient to 
find the most peculiar sort of tackle. One 
occasionally hears in America of a trained 
otter, and the fisherman who is lucky 
enough to possess one has a guarantee 
for a fishing. In the 
Mediterranean turtle fisheries the remora 
or sucking fish is used as an assistant 


good season's 
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It is a curious kind of fish 


fisherman. 
that attaches itself to larger fish, to tur- 
tles, or to the boats themselves, and when 
it gets a good grip it hangs on with 


great tenacity. When it is caught a 
heavy ring is placed about its body just 
ahead of its tail and it is tethered to the 
boat. When a turtle is sighted the 
remora is thrown out and it fastens its 
forty-leech power suction apparatus to 
the shell of the turtle. It holds fast to 
the turtle until that creature has been 
towed alongside the vessel, when it is 
pried loose and sent after another turtle. 
Sometimes the remora gets contrary and 
will not try to take hold of its turtle, but 
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the fishermen. The cormorants take a 
certain pride in their work, and when 
they are unsuccessful in their efforts they 
take their places shamefacedly to await 
the next try-out. The young usually are 
trained to work by the assistance of the 
old birds. The owners are kindness itself 
to the birds when they work, but box 
their heads and hurl imprecations at them 
when they fail. 

In some of the South Sea Islands a 
species of the spider proves that it was 
the original fish-net maker. A bamboo 
sapling is bent on a sound shape and tied. 
It stays in this position for some time, 
and when a spider comes along and uses 
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will swim back to the boat and fasten its 
sucker ¢o the hull of the boat. 

Akin to the remora in turtle fishing is 
the use of the cormorant in China for 
fishing purposes. The birds are caught 
while young and carefully trained. A tight 
collar is placed about their necks,‘ to 
which strings are fastened. They are 
thrown out into the water and taught to 
catch fish and bring them to the Chinese 
boats. It takes infinite patience and much 
petting and some boxing of ears to teach 
the cormorants to fish without a collar 
and string attached, but when one mas- 
ters the art it is a most valuable aid to 


it as a framework on which to build his 
web, the fishermen convert it into a sort 
of tennis racquet affair, with which the 


native knocks a fish out of the water as a 


tennis player would strike a ball out of 
his side of the court. The webs are as 
strong as those of the ordinary dip-net. 

In the commercial fisheries of the 
world all sorts of tackle are used. Of 
course the vast majority of the world’s 
fish supply is caught in nets. The most 
important of these nets is the trawl net. 
This is a largé-mouth net bag of gigantic 
proportions with a beam about 4o ft. 
long. At either end of this beam is a 
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triangular hoop which serves the three- 
fold purpose of sinker, beam supporter 
and sled runner. This net is shot from 
the stern of the boat and trawled along 
until it is filled full of fish, when it is 
hauled in. The seine is one of the nets 
to which the world owes much of its fish 
supply. It is a plain net, with sinker 
weights at the bottom and cork floats at 
the top. It may vary in size from the huge 
quarter-of-a-mile long and 60 ft. wide 
Cornish Bilchard seine to the little hand 
net worked by the fisher children along 
the beach. In the heavy saJmon fishing 
of our great Northwest the seine and the 
fine gill net are much used. The seine 
is shot in a semi-circle across the stream 
and when it is full of fish it is pulled 
ashore, horse and steam power often 
being used in the operation. The fish 
wheel is also used in the salmon fisheries. 
It looks much like an over-shot water 
wheel, and over this the fish are shot 
into a staked inclosure. 

In the herring fisheries the gill net is 
used, and some of these are of such 
remarkable size that they contain dozens 
of tons of fish when they are hauled in. 
If a school of fish is traveling and the 
gill net be placed across its path, the 
meshes of the net are large enough to 
admit their heads and to pass their gills. 
But the larger part of their bodies cannot 
pass through. In this predicament they 
figuratively back-pedal until their gills 
become hopelessly fast in the meshes. 
When the nets are as full as desired, 
they are pulled up and the contents emp- 
tied on the deck. Many other kinds of 
fish are also caught in the gill net. Long- 
line fishing is another of the commercial 
methods by which the world’s fish supply 
is captured. A single line, sometimes as 
much as 10,000 ft. long, is shot out from 
the side of the boat. A heavy weight is 
attached to the end first thrown over- 
board, and at intervals of a few feet 
short lines with hooks on them are at- 
tached. The long line is stretched across 
the tide and thus the lines are kept at a 
proper distance apart. When the big line 
has remained out long enough, it is 
pulled in and on the hundreds of hooks 
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(sometimes 1,500 of them) many differ- 
ent species of fish will be found. In the 
great cod fisheries of Newfoundland the 
simple hand line is much used. A single 
fisherman in a boat goes out and pulls 
them in one after another until he gets a 
boatload. The long lines and the nets 
are sometimes used. It is said that a 
fish has more curiosity than any other 
living creature, and in sport fishing for 
mackerel the best bait that can be used 
is a little piece of scarlet flannel or rib- 
bon, tapering to a point. There is nothing 
in the sea that it imitates; it is merely 
intended to take advantage of the 
mackerel’s inquisitiveness. 

Perhaps the most dangerous and 
thrilling calling in the world is whaling, 
though the advent of the steam whaler 
has tended to lessen both the danger and 
the romance of the chase. That whaling is 
of very remote origin has been proved 
bevond a doubt. There is a tradition 
among the Indians of Florida, long be- 
fore the white man set foot upon Amer- 
ican soil, that they would jump on the 
head of a whale, plug up one nostril 
with a wooden peg; then allow him to 
go to the bottom, and when he came up 
again would plug up the other nostril 
and thus suffocate the monster. Of 
course no one credits this tradition, but 
there seems to be no room for doubt 
that the ancient Eskimos would surround 
a whale and at a given signal would fill 
it full of harpoons to which were at- 
tached inflated sealskins. This buoyed 
the animal up to the surface and it was 
only a matter of time until the *whale 
would die. The use of the harpoon gun, 
in which a bomb with fuse attached is 
hurled into the whale with the harpoon, 
is comparatively recent. When the bomb 
explodes it usually inflicts a mortal 
wound. 

In the South Sea Islands turtle fishing 
is carried on in the most primitive 
fashion. The fishermen swim out from 
the vessels, climb onto the turtle’s back, 
and, like an old man of the sea, ride him 
to the vicinity. of the ship, where a line 
is passed to the fisherman and hooked 
around the turtle’s head, halter fashion. 
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Then the captor swims off for another 
victim. Sometimes the natives make good 
shark bait—a fate which they doubtless 
deserve, as they literally burn the turtles 
alive in order to get the shells off: some 
fiend having discovered that when the 
shell is taken off before the turtle is 
killed it makes a finer quality of tortoise 
shell. For American sport, fishing off 
the coast of California and Florida and 
the Gulf of Mexico, where the tarpon, 
the black sea bass and other large fish 
abound, is said to be the most exciting. 
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it is the bent pin and the cheap country- 
store line used by the small boy, or the 
most expensive rod, reel and line that 
money can buy, skill and patience are 
absolute necessities in completing an 
outfit of fishing tackle. 

RosBert PaGe LINCOLN. 
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THE BIG ONE THAT GOT AWAY. 





We were camped on the Flathead 
River, an excellent trout stream, in Mon- 
tana. I was just finishing up a day of fly 

















THE FLATHEAD RIVER.——A Famous Montana Trout Stream 





Very strong tackle must be used, and 
the rods, reels and lines must be of the 
highest quality. For trout and other 
inland game fishes an exhaustive variety 
of rods, reels, lines and artificial lures 
are to be had. It is said that the Chinese 
and Japanese make the finest fish-lines 
in the world. Some splendid lines are 
also made by the fisherwomen of the 
Straits of Magellan. The average Amer- 
ican angler is satisfied with a kit costing 
a few dollars, though some of them have 
kits costing fabulous sums. But whether 


fishing, and had stopped to rest on the 
bank of the stream, in what is known 
locally as the Box Cajion. In this cafion 
the water is very deep in most places and 
perfectly clear, except when the river is 
high. At my feet was a great deep pool 
—the bank at the water’s edge dropping 
straight off to a depth of probably ten 
feet, and then sloping off into the river, 
until the depth became so great that no 
bottom could be seen. Looking down 
into the water, I could see a few small 
trout of different. kinds, and watched 
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them with languid interest. In a short 
time a school of squawfish, each about 10 
inches in length, came swimming lazily 
along. I, did not particularly desire to 
catch any squawfish, but, out of curiosity 
to see what might happen, I threw the 
fly into the water and then watched it as 
it sank slowly towards the bottom in the 
clear water. For perhaps 6 feet the fly 
went downward, when several of the fish 
saw it and at once became interested, 
going after the artificial bait rather spir- 
itedly. One of them grabbed the fly and 
a slight jerk hooked him; but I did not 
try to land him. The prick of the hook 
put life into the lazy fish and he began to 
dart wildly back and forth through the 
water. I was watching his movements 
closely, although with no great interest, 
until, after the fish had made a dozen or 
so of his mad plunges, something hap- 
pened that changed the situation into one 
of the keenest excitement. 

Suddenly, with a great rush and ac- 
companied by a mighty swirl of the 
water, something long and dark shot into 
the pool from the deep water and took 
after the squawfish. I could see that it 
was a large fish, but its movements were 
so rapid as it darted after the fish on the 
hook that at first its species could not be 
determined. But the race did not last 
long; for after about four rushes the 
jaws of the big fish closed over the tail 
of the smaller one. Then there was abso- 
lute quiet. Having caught his quarry, 
the big fellow came to a dead stop and | 
could see that it was a large Dolly Var- 
den trout, at least two feet long. Then, 
sitting motionless on the bank, I watched 
an interesting cannibalistic feat. I knew 
that my only hope of catching the big 
fish was to wait until he had completely 
swallowed the squawfish, and I also re- 
alized that when the Dolly Varden was 
hooked there would be something doing 
worth while. 

For perhaps ten minutes, although it 
seemed like hours, I watched the per- 
formance that was going on in the water 
almost under my feet. Commencing at 
the tail of the squawfish, the Dolly Var- 
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den slowly swallowed his prey. It seemed 
like the last of that squawfish would 
never disappear, but it did finally; and 
for a moment after the disappearance the 
Dolly Varden remained motionless. Then 
the big fish started towards the: deep 
water, swimming very slowly. I had out 
considerable line and the fish had per- 
haps 12 feet to go before there would be 
a pull. It was an exciting moment—for 
I expected to have the fight of my life 
when the crucial time should come. The 
fish was moving steadily out into the 
river, and as he took up the last bit of 
slack in the line I braced myself for the 
tussle. But there was none. As the line 
became taut, there was a very slight pull 
and the Dolly Varden disappeared from 
sight in the deep water. Reeling up the 
line, the squawfish appeared on the hook 
dead. The big fish had simply spewed 
the smaller one up when he felt a pull on 
the line and had gone serenely on his 
way. Earnest A, SOUTHWICK. 
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A PHASE Of FRENCH SPORT. 





lishing for chevaines is a sort of fish- 
ing that few are acquainted with, at least 
in certain countries; and yet it is one of 
the most lively sports. Thanks to a long 
series of trials, | have become quite skil- 
ful at this recreation, and it has occurred 
to me that it would be interesting to the 
readers of Sports AFIELD to know about 
a kind of angling which does not require 
one to remain forever in a single spot. 
It is, to be candid, a little fatiguing, but 
what does it matter to a true fisherman 
in pursuit of a good catch? Take a pole 
about as long as you are likely to find— 
13 to 15 ft. at least—and as light as pos- 
sible. If you cannot buy a black pole, 
have it painted black or green. The line 
is easily procured: 6 or 7 ft. of strong 
quality, with 2 or 3 ft. of good leaders, 
also very strong. Circumstances may 
sometimes make a change in these mat- 
ters advisable, but the best rule is gener- 
ally to have the line no more than half * 
the length of the pole. Use a No. 8 or 
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No. 9 hook, without a float, and do not 
use a sinker unless the wind blows too 
strong. Wear a close- fitting suit of 
clothing, but not of striking color. Your 
hat should be a large straw one in the 
style of the ordinary Panama and should 
be tinted or dyed green or black—green 
being preferable. Thus equipped, set out 
for the river on a beautiful summer 
afternoon. If there is a field beside the 
stream, vou need not think of grass- 
hoppers beforehand, for you will soon 
be able to catch one. If not, they can 
be carried with vou in a box, but always 
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the place it will not be long before it 
will rise with a flash of its broad tail 
as it leaps at the bait; do not let it take 
the bait at first unless you are skilful, as 
it is not likely to be hooked in that way. 
Raise the hook lightly above the water; 
the chevaine will swim by as if seeing 
nothing, but is sure to return. You will 
soon see it, circling about the hook, and 
then you must redouble your efforts to 
attract it. The least false movement will 
send it flying. If you succeed in tempt- 
ing it (for it is very suspicious), you will 
see it slowly approach, with its great 
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GOOD SPORT IN MONTANA.—Flathead River Trout. 





alive. Cut off their hind-legs in this case. 
Put the hopper on the hook by com- 
mencing at the head and let the point 
project a little. 

Choose for fishing a place where the 
shrubs or plants are high enough to hide 
behind at the edge of the river; drop the 
hopper gently on the surface of the 
water, dancing it lightly up and down, 
as if it were a live one that had just 
fallen into the stream. Do not give it 
too lively a motion, as that might alarm 
the fish. If there is a chevaine about 


mouth wide open, swallow the hook and 
disappear instantly: then is the great 
moment, and if you strike with skilful 
hand you will hook him. The next thing 
is to get him out of the water—not 
always a successful task. 

Fishing for chevaines is very attrac- 
tive, as the fish is in sight, and has to 
be angled for with adroitness. It is also 
a form of sport easily indulged in, but 
requires much practice to ensure success. 
As much as possible the natural move- 
ments of the grasshopper should be imi- 
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tated, just as if it had fallen into the 
river. If you have the patience to throw 
one of these insects into the water and 
study its efforts to escape, it will give 
you a good idea of what you should 
know in angling with that form of bait. 
As soon as you have learned this part 
well, you can start for the river with a 
good prospect of a successful catch. 

I have caught chevaines in different 
parts of France during July, August and 
September, and the best season may be 
said to be between June 1 and Sept. 15, 
when the sun is the hottest. There is no 
use in fishing when it is cloudy, for you 
will get nothing. With a fine line and a 
No. 15 hook you can catch ablettes and 
small bullheads with the fly; they make 
excellent bait for pike. But be careful, 
if there are bushes along the shores, not 
to hook the small birds that are so fond 
of insects. This once happened to me. 

Never forget the Panama. It is not 
well to stay more than five minutes in 
a place, and you should keep moving. 
When you have caught one chevaine, 
you will have probably made enough 
disturbance to drive the others away 
from that part of the river for a long 
time. Go forth equipped for the sport 
when the sun is bright above you, and 
you should have good luck. 

A. De St. CHAMAS. 

St. Etienne, France. 





A MAINE FISHING TRIP. 





When Summer comes round again, 
our thoughts naturally turn to fishing. 
Now, it has been my experience that the 
days when one has had but slight reward 
for his pains soon fade from the angler’s 
memory, and only the “ red letter ” days 
stand out. It is of one of these never-to- 
be-forgotten days that I am thinking at 
present. 

It was mid-summer, and even in Aroo- 
stook County, Maine, this is far from 
being one of the best times in which to 
catch trout. For several days we had 
been fishing with but slight success, and 
were becoming rather disgusted, when 
the guide told me of a pond which is 
situated on the top of a low mountain 
or rather a high hill, locally known as 
“Ragged Mountain”. He said that this 
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little pond was what is known as a 
“spring pond” —that is, one with no 
streams running into it, but which is fed 
by springs which bubble up from the 
lake floor — making the water intensely 
cold. The fact that this particular pond 
was 40 miles from the nearest house, 
seemed to argue that it would not be 
fished out. 

The next morning we turned out at 
the delightful hour of 2:30, and, after 
a seven-mile paddle in the canoe and five 
miles more of tramping (mostly up hill), 
we came out on the shore of the pond. 
Ragged Pond is a pretty little sheet of 
water, some ten acres in extent, set in a 
deep basin between the hills. It is wood- 
ed to the water’s edge with a mixed 
growth of hemlock, spruce and birch, 
with here and there a huge pine tower- 
ing above the rest of the forest. 

After a long search, we discovered a 
very dilapidated old raft. Mounting this, 
not without some doubts as to whether 
or not it would hold together, we pushed 
off into the lake. Sticking one leg 
through a hole in the raft, I had ample 
proof of the coldness of the water. We 
dropped anchor in the centre of the lake 
and then the sport began. The water 
seemed to be literally swarming with 
trout! We each took a fin and a piece of 
the throat from the first fish caught and 
used them as lures — something on the 
principle of a fly. The bait would 
scarcely touch the water ere a fish would 
make a rush at it. Very little skill was 
needed to induce them to take the bait, 
but landing one was a different matter. 
Their fighting qualities were a revela- 
tion to me as regards brook trout. I 
had always considered them game little 
chaps, but I have never seen anything 
like these ones. They ran from a half 
pound to three pounds, and when one of 
the big fellows got on the line I had 
my hands full to save my tackle. Time 
after time they would rush under the 
raft — several times succeeding in snag- 
ging the line on the rough logs and 
escaping. One two-pounder leapt right 
onto the raft in one of his erratic springs. 
We only fished for about an hour and 
a half all told. But in that time we 
filled a large fish basket and a bucket, 
besides eating a disgraceful quantity at 
dinner. We found out, on the return 
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trip, that we had a sufficiently heavy load 
for our five-mile tramp back to the 
canoe. 

The canoe trip back to camp — first 
down a slow, alder fringed stream and 
then across a beautiful little lake to 
where we could see the camp-fire gleam- 
ing through the mist which rolled up 


from the water, was a journey long to. 


be remembered. And now, when [| hear 
people planning where they will go fish- 
ing this summer, I think of our camp 
by the lake in the Maine woods and 
know where | shall go. 
Epw. ImMBriE MILLER. 
Haverford, Penna. 
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BONITO FISHING OFF BARNEGAT BAY. 





At 3 o’clock on a fine October morn- 
ing we were called by the Skipper of one 
of the boats of our sea-going fishing 
fleet. A hurried breaktast, and then, 
with a good basket of lunch, we start for 
the landing and are soon on board Capt. 
Jim’s power boat. After a six-mile run 
across Barnegat Bay, we reach the Inlet 
and head for sea. We find the sea com- 
paratively smooth and are soon across 
the outer bar and lay our course east- 
southeast. Our Skipper says that we are 
making 10 knots an hour and for the 
next three hours we let her go straight 
out into the broad Atlantic. Before we 
have made half the distance to the fish- 
ing banks, the high tower of the light- 
house has disappeared over the round 
rim of the ocean, and on all sides sky 
and water meet. Another hour goes by, 
and then, straight ahead, we see the 
masts of the fishing fleet. The Skipper 
informs me that they are the bluefishing 
fleet, and that they fish at night only, in 
order to get rid of the many other kinds 
of fish that are attracted by chum— 
ground mossbunkers which they use to 
raise the bluefish to the surface. We 
now put out our trolling lines and run to 
the south of the fleet. For five minutes 
nothing happens. Then the Skipper 
cries out: ‘Look ahead there!’ but 
we have no time to look. We are tow- 
ing three lines and there is a 6 or 8 
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pound fish on each of them. We yell to 
our Skipper to slow her down, but he 
only laughs and says, “Pull!’’ and we 
do pull for all we are worth. Soon three 
bonitos are landed and our lines are out 
again, and again a fish is fast to each of 
them. The ‘skipper has fastened the 
helm slightly to starboard and we are 
running in a broad circle, and there is 
not a minute in the next three hours that 
we are not pulling in fish. Our engine 
is not slowed down, except when an albi- 
core or a horse mackerel or tuna strikes. 
Then it is either slow down or lose both 
the fish and lines—for it is simply im- 
possible to land a 50 or 100 pound tuna 
when a boat is being rushed through the 
water at a 10-knot gait. Before noon 
our fingers are sore and bleeding and we 
ask the Skipper if he thinks this fun. 
“Fun?” he replies. ‘‘Of course it’s fun! 
but darned if I don’t cut this line if 
another hoss mackerel gits holt of that 
squid—for they can pull more than the 
best mule in Jersey!” 

At 12:30 p. m. we head our boat west- 
northwest and soon run out of the boni- 
tos. But for the next ten miles of our 
inshore run we keep catching bluefish or 
albicores. These latter are as fine-look- 
ing fish as ever were caught in salt water, 
but their flesh is almost jet black and one 
must want fish mighty bad if he can eat 
a piece of albicore. When the fish had 
quit biting, we try’ to take account of 
stock, but there is no room to count 
them and our Skipper remarks that we 
haven’t got a very big lot. We ask him 
what he means by that. ‘‘Oh!”’ he says, 
‘‘weve only got six or seven barrels— 
that ain’t many.”” We look at that im- 
mense bunch of big fish and wonder 
what he would call a good catch. We 
had been running straight inshore for an 
hour and a half, before we caught sight 
of the lighthouse, so we thought that we 
were about 30 miles offshore when on 
the fishing banks. I know that it is 
plenty far enough to go in an open surf- 
boat and one is tired enough to stay on 
shore for the next week. 

Capt. JosepH K. RipGway. 
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CAROLINA RICE FIELDS. 


By MARCELLUS 8. WHALEY. 


HE old negro at the wheel had been 
our faithful pilot on many hunting 
trips. Including him, there were 

five of us, and we carried five guns and 
500 rounds of ammunition. The larder 
held an ample supply of good old South- 
ern grist and bacon—nothing else in the 
way of eatables, for we felt assured of 
our ability as hunters. This, in spite 
of memories of a last season’s trip, when, 
under the same pilotage, five of us, with 
seven guns, cruised for three days and 

‘nights and returned with but a single 
duck—tied with a hawser to the fore- 
mast, so that we might get him home 
safely. 

In and out among the Sea Islands 
scattered along the South Carolina coast 
we wended our way for 15 miles—final- 
ly entering the fresh waters of the South 
Edisto River, an outward, sea: going cur- 
rent which severely tasked our little gas- 
oline engine to stem. Five miles farther 
and old Sam announced that we would 
land and cook a late dinner before sun- 
set, and that night decide where the 
ducks would likely be found. After our 
meal beneath an aged live-oak, we lolled 
upon some weather-worn planks left by 
a former camper. The wind arose at the 
approach of dusk, but there was no ap- 


preciable dew and all indications pointed 
to a coming Norther. Old Sam piled 
brambles in a cleft of the oak and lighted 
them, but the growing chill would not 
be denied. As we roasted one side, the 
other would freeze. 

“‘ Bes’ tuk to the boat, Boss,” said old 
Sam at last. ‘‘Dishere no place foh 
we-uns dat got no fur.” So we took to 
the boat, but only to freeze and shiver 
the long night through and to joyfuliy 
welcome the long deferred coming of 
day. Then we dropped slowly down 
the river, retracing our course of the 
previous day—peeping hopefully but 
vainly into every nook and gully along 
the shores. It seemed we were doomed 
to journey home again empty handed— 
with less than one duck hanging to the 
foremast. Old Sam said: ‘De Debbil 
sure done got a han’ in dis! Ef we 
don’t beat him out, he gwine tarragate 
us right under de nose ob de Lawd. 
See dat niggah in de leaky bateau boat, 
‘longside de marsh? I’se gwine to tell 
im, ef he don’t p’int out de direction ob 
dem ducks, we aims to tuhn loose all 
dese ’ere guns ober his woolly haid.” 
But the darkey, when questioned, gave 
us small satisfaction. He said there had 
been plenty of ducks, but they were now 
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all gone. But our wily Sam would not 
let it rest at that. ‘‘ Now, niggah, look 
hyar!” he said earnestly. ‘‘ Yo’ know 
dis kentry an’ I don’t. Me an’ dese 
odder gemmans want some ducks—an’ 
we’se gwine hab ’em! Yo’ use dat 
cokernut ob yo’se an’ p’int out de way, 
or, wid de Lawd’s help, we sho’ blow 
yo’ haid off wid five guns! Speak out! 
quick, niggah!” 

Then the threatened one spoke: ‘Ef 
yo’ gwine be dat forceful, I reckon I'll 
p’int de way, foh I’se gwine dar now. 
I allus shoots dem ebry ebenin’, any- 
how; so gib me a dime, an’ yo’se on de 
spot in a minit.” So he led the way, 
paddling his little flat-bottom boat, while 
our engine was slowed almost to a stop 
to enable us to keep in his wake. ‘Let 
dat niggah once git behin’,” said Sam, 
‘“‘an’ he'll lose hisself in de marsh like a 
mink.” 

We were piloted up a narrow creek 
between rice fields and cast anchor at a 
sharp bend in the stream. Ducks love 
to feed at evening in a flooded rice field. 
Here we were to spend the remainder 
of the day; so our guide was dismissed 
and we settled down to another meal of 
bacon and grist, without ducks. Water 
on either side, fringed by grass and 
briars that no one would willingly ex- 
plore the second time; our only prome- 
nade a cow path of slippery mud, ten 
inches wide and crisscrossed with briars. 
We walked and waited; waited and 
walked. The oldest member of our 
party told his Civil War stories and 
Western experiences. Occasionally one 
of us ventured a joke. And so the even- 
ing found us—ready for ducks. 

Burdened with cartridges, we ranged 
nurselves along the windward side of the 
flooded field, with Sam and his ancient 
blunderbuss on the farther end of the 
line. And from his stand we presently 
saw a puff, a wreath, a cloud-burst of 
smoke, which was followed by a thun- 
derous report. Then Sam crawled up 
out of the ditch, into which he had been 
kicked, and shouted explanations. He 
had forgotten that his gun was already 
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loaded and had put in another charge! 
The duck he had shot at got away. 

In about ten minutes the ducks came. 
Black clouds of them suddenly appeared 
in a serene sky and passed over our 
heads, to settle in the shallow water be- 
yond. They were not discernible until 
almost overhead, apparently not more 
than 30 feet away. One had no time to 
take aim, but must keep his gun pointed 
skyward and fire into the flocks as they 
passed. Lightning flashes in the grow- 
ing darkness, the boom of heavy duck 
charges, and the splashes, as dead and 
wounded ducks struck the water. It 
was certainly exciting. As the gloom 
increased, the sense of sight was sub- 
ordinated to that of hearing. There 
would be a whirring sound, like that of 
the wind cutting around the corner of a 
house. You would pull trigger, and 
then listen for the splash that told of a 
lucky shot. The eyes became blinded 
by the strain of peering into nothing- 
ness. The rest of us ceased shooting, 
but old Sam’s dispenser of far-reaching 
and wide-spreading death still thundered 
at intervals. What he killed or hit will 
never be known, but when we returned 
to the boat, which lay in the creek more 
than 100 yards away, we found shot 
marks in the window sashes. 

We had to wait for the moon to light 
us to the work of retrieving our game. 
Meanwhile Sam warmed the surround- 
ing atmosphere by firing the dry grass 
on the bank—and we had another of our 
wholly desirable and satisfying meals. 
Our little yawl was hauled over the 
bank and set afloat in the flooded field, 
and two of us paddled around and tried 
to find the game. Many ducks were 
gathered; perhaps as many more were 
left. The moonlight was too dim for such 
work, and the cold wind made us anx- 
ious to finish our task. Our total count 
of killed and retrieved was sixty-seven. 

Sam greeted our return with a yell 
of jubilation, inspired partly by the sight 
of our laden boat, and partly, as we 
afterward learned, by a bottle of dispen- 
sary corn-juice that he had smuggled 
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aboard in defiance of all recognized 
rules. But it was Sam who, unassisted, 
“snaked” the yawl over the bank and 
into the creek. It was Sam who, at the 
wheel, as we gathered speed on our 
homeward run, lifted his voice in the 
song we had heard before under similar 
conditions : 


“I works ebry day fum sun to sun, 
An’ doan’ git nuttin’ when de pay-day come 
But, still, I’se comin’ home to you, Honey. 
So please keep open dat do’ foh me!” 
> 


COON HUNTING IN WISCONSIN. 





Some time ago a few of our regular 
hunting bunch were sitting around a 
table, enjoying a sociable glass and re- 
viewing hunting trips and experiences 
of the past. We fished and hunted 
everything from bullheads to deer, and 
finally, after we had heard a few ‘‘cork- 
ing” coon stories, one of them said to 
me: “Say, Walter! this used to be a 
nice, quiet, well regulated city. Now 
even our wives won’t talk to us half of 
the time and the other half they can’t, 
because we are out coon hunting with 
you.” Which reminds me of another 
little incident. I went out in the coun- 
try one day last fall to where the bunch 
was to meet at Jos. S.’s home. His /ittle 
girl met me and said: ‘Mr. Kroehnke, 
Papa’s coon dog died the other day and 
I wish your old Fiddler would die too, 
so that you can’t go coon hunting any 
more!’’ Fine proposition to go up 
against, Eh? And, now that it is fairly 
safe again for me to go anywhere with- 
out being welcomed with a flat-iron or 
rolling pin, along comes a request from 
our good-looking editor that I dish out 
a coon story. 

Well, I'll take a chance—hoping that 
the good ladies who lord it over us poor 
coon hunters so gracefully won’t see 
this; for we have certainly had some 
very strenuous trips and oftentimes 
‘didn’t go home till morning.” 

We are exceptionally fortunate here, 
in having some dogs who certainly know 
their business. Fiddler (a medium-sized 
Kentucky foxhound, bought of E. D. 
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Hopkins four years ago) is probably as 
good an all-round dog as ever cried a 
trail. He is an extremely wide scout, a 
sure, fast starter, and as game as a peb- 
ble. He will run night after night and 
still be ready for more; is a dandy cold 
trailer, wise as an owl, and stone fences, 
plowed land, water or anything else all 
look alike to him. Zeno and Sharkey 
belong to the three S. brothers. Zeno 
is an exceptionally fine cold trailer and 
a good worker, but I can’t get to like 
him as well as Fiddler, as he is too roisy 
on cold trails to suit me. But Joe says 
—that is, when he thinks it’s time to 
start something—that Fiddler isn’t in it 
with Zeno, but then he doesn’t believe 
that himself. Sharkey isn’t quite 2 years 
old and is the most promising yourgster 
I ever saw. He will be a cracke:jack 
next fall. I wish I owned him, as he 
and Fiddler make a dandy team after fc x. 

Aside from the dogs, we are also 
fortunate in having a bunch of really 
good fellows, and among them is our 
good-looking friend Bob—an old coon 
hunter who would rather talk coon than 
refuse a drink. He’s as nimble as a 
squirrel, no tree looks too big for him, 
and I honestly believe he would fight a 
wild-cat bare handed. When the coon 
is down, Bob is sure to be in the mix-up. 
He'll climb a tree, grab the coon by the 
nape of the neck and try hard to throw 
it on top of one of his companions. We 
landed 39 coons last fall and I could 
write for weeks about the runs we had, 
but will pick out only two trips, repre- 
senting the dark and the sunny side of 
this fascinating : port. 

One night last fall, John, Heiman, 
Paul, Bob and the writer decided to go 
to Hayton, stop at Hubert’s place and 
with him walk in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, as generally coons could be found 
there. Soon after striking the river, 
Fiddler opened up and a few minutes 
later the tree bark was heard. The tree 
was right at the river bank. Stocks 
went up in a hurry, as this was fast 
work; but imagine our surprise and 
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chagrin to find, instead of a nice fat 
coon, only a half wild old Tommy. 
After trying to impress upon the dog 
to leave cats strictly alone, we keep on 
along the river. Evidently there were 
no coons around, as it generally doesn’t 
take long to hear the old boy on a trail. 
Finally the musical cold trail howl was 
heard, and after some difficult work the 
howl changed and the race was on. As 
we expected to see quick work in the 
tree line, John 
and I followed 
into the swamp 
and there is 
where we surely 
“got ours” with 
a vengeance. It 
started to rain 
hard and we had 
the luck to run 
into the worst 
bunch of down 
stuff that evena 
rabbit would 
hate to get into. 
John weighs 
over 200 lbs, and 
was also as soft 
as butter. I 
weigh 145, be- 
sides being in 
fine condition, 
and the pace I 
made wasa good 
one. We landed 
on our ears and 
backs and got 
mired beautiful- 
ly dozens of 
times. After 
giving John a chance to get his bieath- 
ing apparatus rested up, I took the com- 
pass, got the dog (who had run and 
holed a mink) and away we started due 
north, in order to hit the “outside.” 
After we had walked, crawled and wig- 
gled our way through for another half- 
hour, John managed to develope a fine 
case of spavin on both knees and was 
about ready to die. I took pity on him 
then, as he had received a fair initiation 
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and was about ready to receive his de- 
gree as acoon hunter. We hollered to 
find out where the other boys were. 
They answered a long ways off and a 
later shout told us they were on the 
move. We were both the worse for 
wear and the perspiration was simply 
rolling down, but a short rest fixed us 
up enough to make us thankful that we 
were out of that down-timber. 

Seeing the boys’ light, we went up to 
them and were 
promptly greet- 
ed with some 
very cute re- 
marks as to our 
appearance. We 
were near a 
farmyard, so hit 
for the milk 
shed. After tak- 
ing a good, long, 
refreshing drink 
all around, we 
hada good chas- 
er and were 
ready to start 
on, but found, in 
order to enable 
John to come 
along, that he 
needed “‘justone 
more”’ — which, 
after a heated 
discussion, he 
got. We had to 
do this, as we 
were afraid he 
would drop by 
the wayside. 

It stopped 
raining but was as black as ink. I 
thought we could find a certain corn- 
field, out of which we had gotten a very 
large coon a few nights previous. How- 
ever, I had reached it that night from 
the opposite side. Getting the bearings, 
we started off but went too far west and 
missed the corn. Then we ran across a 
corn patch, and when Fiddler crawled 
through the fence to explore it I foolish- 
ly called him back, as I saw it was fod- 
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der corn, and right here is where we 
met old man Hard Luck face to face; 
for only a few nights later the dogs hit 
this same patch from the other side and 
we got ‘four coons out of it before the 
fun was over. You see, this fodder corn 
extended only a short ways on the side 
we were on, and had we come from any 
other direction we would have found ear 
corn and, I think, a coon or two, as Iam 
now sure they were there that night. 
Our troubles increased via the rain route. 
Yes, it rained, and, to be ornery, it rained 
or poured some more. We hit for the 
woods, to get at least some protection, 
and, finding a heap of brush and old logs, 
Paul, Herman and Bob managed to tease 
some rotten wood long enough to get it 
to smoke. I made a circle and found 
the corn. Coming back—for I didn’t 
know where Fiddler was—I saw John 
sitting on a stick directly over the smoke 
and leoking as though he had lost his 
last friend and his bank roll besides. 
Then that bunch of smoke suddenly de- 
veloped into a good healthy blaze. For 
a fat man, John made the quickest and 
fanciest moves I ever saw. He had to 
in order to save the seat of his trousers. 

Fiddler was working his head off, try- 
ing to give us arun; but the coons must 
have had a wireless that we were coming 
and so staid at home. We finally got 
the dog and started for home. Abouta 
half-mile from our fire was a cornfield, 
but it was right up to the house and 
farm, and, on account of dogs being 
there, I had little hope of finding any 
coon in it. Fiddler promptly slipped 
through the fence and I after him, to see 
if any coon signs could be seen. But 
nary a sign, and, as it was even wetter 
there, we went back to the rest of the 
dejected looking crew who were huddled 
up in the fence corner like a bunch of 
sheep. Then Presto! change! The 
beautiful melody of the old boy came 
floating along and inside of a minute the 
race was on. He circled twice, when 
Paul, who knows all about rabbits and 
is nil on coon, said: ‘Say, son! that’s 


a rabbit! Go call Fiddler.” Talk about 
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a man going up in the air! 


I guess I 
hold all records for a fast ascent. When 
I got so that I could talk, I called that 
bunch of dilapidated hoboes everything 


I could think of; but no use. Herman 
simply smiled and said: ‘Go call your 
old shepper-hound. He’s running a rab- 
bit. That’s what’s the matter!” Get- 
ting no encouragement—not even from 
Bob, who certainly knows the dog and 
who evidently was getting softening of 
the brain from the heavy downpour on 
his curly locks—I went into the corn to 
prove that Fiddler knew his business. I 
hid my light and moved around, until 
finally I heard the music heading my 
way. I didn’t stir and hardly breathed. 
Suddenly I heard a slight rustling nearby 
and knew it was up tome. Quick asa 
flash I had the lamp trained on the spot, 
and there was the coon, skipping along 
as easily and gracefully as a rabbit. I 
let out a whoop and sailedin. If that 
kick had found the proper landing spot, 
I believe that coon would be going yet 
and I'd be getting big dividends on my 
accident policy. Even then the bunch 
wouldn’t believe it to be a coon, but I 
talked until my nose was blue and then 
Herman went along with the gun. The 
race was fast and furious and the only 
thing that saved the coon was the fact 
that the corn had been planted in a hap- 
hazard way and the recent severe wind 
storms had so blown it down that it was 
all one tangled mass. I smiled when 
Herman hit the corn, for it certainly 
was wet. But I must say he was game. 
Soon Fiddler came our way and I whis- 
pered to H. to be on guard. A slight 
rustle and the lamp revealed the coon 
right in front of us, and as Fiddler was 
crowding him hard, he had no other 
choice but to keep on going and he did. 
He waltzed right over Herman’s feet, 
while that valiant gentleman was exe- 
cuting some of the best Salome stunts I 
ever saw. He forgot he had a gun. 
The boys, hearing the commotion, now 
joined us and Fiddler and I were given 
the glad hand. The coon was seen at 
least a dozen times, but after the club 
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had landed tnat animated bunch of fur 
wouldn’t bethere. Twice Fiddler caught 
him but was unable to get a good hold. 
Oace the coon went out of the corn on 
the north side, but soon realized his mis- 
take and scampered back at a 2:10 clip 
and but for the fence Fiddler would have 
nailed him right then. We were all 
tiring fast. One after another we tried 
the gun, but no one had a good chance. 
Then we all tried to chase him out for 
the woods, but he knew his business and 
refused the invitation. 
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5 hours and it was 5:15 a. m. when he 
left the corn, crawled over a woven wire 
fence and turned south to the swamp. 
When Fiddler struck the wire fence, his 
whining promptly told us of the trouble 
he was in. He got through some way, 
however, and then the race was on right. 
It was short; for he soon backed the 
coon up on a stone pile and the scrap 
was on. We soon got there. Paul was 
elected chief executioner and had trou- 
bles of his own trying to make good. 
Every time he made a swipe, he either 























SHOWING ZENO, SHARKEY, AND MASTER HUBERT, SON OF JOSEPH SCHMIDLKOFER. 





Bob had the gun and was way off in 
one corner. He was doing guard duty 
but went to sleep standing up. Fiddler 
circled around that way and the noise 
woke up Bob, who must have been 
dreaming—for, making a grab in the 
air, his gun went down and he himself 
fell sprawling in the mud. If he had 
not fallen asleep, he would have had a 
good shot. 

We ran that coon steadily for nearly 


missed or had to hold back the blow, for 
Fiddler was good and sore and was all 
over at once. Finally that 2114-Ib. 
bunch of nerves got it in the neck and 
wilted. I think if that coon could have 
lasted another half-hour, he would have 
licked the whole outfit, as we were all 
in but the shoe-strings. 

John wanted the coon for lunch; so 
we made him carry it. But we hadn’t 
gone 100 rods before the critter came to 
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and the killing had to be done all over 


n. 

Talk about Coxey’s Army! They 
looked good in comparison with us. 
We were eligible to join any Hoboes 
Convention or be star boarders in any 
jail. After what seemed to be years, we 
came to Hubert’s 
place, and, after 
getting outside a 
few hot toddies and 
some lunch, we felt 
better. We even 
had some songs 
before we got 
through; so the 
toddy must have 
been good. When 
we got to our 
homes, we found 
the telephone lines 
had been kept hot, 
as the ladies 
thought we were 
either lost, strayed 
or stolen. How- 
ever, they all met 
us with a smile and 
a cheery “Good 
morning, dear.” 


* x * 


The above hunt 
represents the dark 
side, for it is almost 
a miracle that some 
of us didn’t catcha 
deathly cold. The 
sunny side of this 
grand sport pre- 
dominates, how- 
ever. As an ex- 
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start, and just before entering the woods, 
met another party of coon hunters. We 
finally worked away from them, but had 
an awful time getting our dogs to stay 
close to us until we were far enough 
apart not to bother each other. It didn’t 
take very long before Zeno hit an old 
trail; but, although 
Fiddler worked 
with him, he 
wouldn’t open up. 
After following the 
music and wonder- 
ing why my dog 
wouldn’t bark too, 
we were at last 
treated to his cold 
trail howl. After 
following the dogs 
a mile, they hit the 
river and we soon 
felt that the track 
was getting fresher. 
During the next 
two miles that coon 
tried every trick he 
knew, and while he 
puzzled the dogs at 
times, it never took 
very long to un- 
ravel it, and, with 
renewed energy, 
they would soon be 
off again like a 
rocket. 

Finally the coon 
hit a cat-tail coun- 
try, where he must 
have thought he 
was safe. He evi- 
dently took a rest 





ample—a by no 
means unusual one 
—I will describe 
another hunt we had last fall. 

Joe, his two brothers (Hubert and 
Mike), Mark, our good-natured electric 
light man. ger, and myself started out for 
a friend’s place. It was a 7-mile drive, 
but as the weather was nice, it was a 
pleasure to be out. We got an early 


Sharkey and Red Fox, which he and Fiddler Killed 
after a Seven Hours Chase Last December. 


there, for as soon 
as they hit the 
other side the dogs 
were off like a shot, 
running neck and neck. Sure enough, 
when they hit the river we heard the 
tree bark. Zeno barked steadily, but 
Fiddler opened up only once or twice. 
He always makes a circle to be sure. 
We soon got there and got the lamps 
busy. Zeno was about crazy and wanted 
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to climb the tree which stood right on 
the bank of and leaning a trifle over the 
river. Fiddler came back, and, after 
smelling around the tree, went away, as 
he seemed to think the coon wasn’t 
there. We could see fresh claw marks, 
so were sure he was there, but, not being 
able to shine his eyes, Hubert, who is a 
peach at climbing trees, worked his way 
up but couldn’t find anything. About 
this time we could hear Fiddler splash 
around in the creek and swim south, 
when a few gutteral barks, where he hit 
the scent among the weeds in the water, 
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We had only gone a little ways to- 
wards the rig, when Zeno hit an old 
trail, and, after running back and forth, 
got him lined out, and Fiddler, who had 
hit the same trail further on, was also 
barking steadily. We ran this trail across 
the river at least 20 times, and when we 
got in the same neighborhood where we 
had run the first coon both dogs gave 
the tree bark. I said at once that each 
had a different tree and so it proved. 
Zeno had his coon up a small maple. 
Fiddler wasn’t 75 ft. away and was bark- 
ing up a small poplar, practically on the 
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prepared us for what was coming. He 
soon opened up right and away he went 


lickety split! into the woods.. Zeno left 
his tree, as he couldn’t stand that grade 
of music; but before he caught up it was 
all over. Fiddler had treed his coon. 
That coon must have jumped from the 
tree into the river—trying his best to 
make a getaway—but he was up against 
too wise a dog and so got left. We 
managed to shine him, after developing a 
severe case of rubber necks, and the rest 
was easy—though he was full of fight 
when he came down. He weighed 28 lbs. 


river bank. Mark and I crawled through 
the brush to get there, while J 2e and his 
brother staid with Zeno. We could see 
a bunch, so Mark blaz:d away. But, 
instead of the coon coming down, he 
climbed higher. Another shot and down 
he came. Fiddler acted as though he 
wasn’t satisfied; so, again shining up, I 
was surprised to see a pair of bright eyes 
looking at me. Mark climbed up to 
shake him down, as we wanted the dogs 
to have some sport—Zeno having joined 
us when the shooting opened up. Just 
as he gained the first branch, the coon 
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came down, but was met by Zeno. Fid- 
dler got there a second later and it was 
quickly all over. Then, going to the tree 
where Zeno had been, we were surprised 
to see him start off. Fiddler, who had 
been mouthing the coons, started in a 
little later; but by the time he caught 
up to Zeno it was all over, as that dog 
already had the coon treed. We shot it 
down with the rifle, and, having now 
four coons, decided that was enough for 
one night’s sport; so set out for home. 
The last coon very likely saw a chance to 
escape when we were all at the other two 
coons and so left the tree. If any of 
your readers wish to visit Chilton, Wis., 
let them drop in on us almost any old 
day next October, and I assure you the 
boys will welcome them as much as they 
do the flowers in May. 
W. J. KROEHNKE. 





A COUPLE OF GEESE. 


It was a beautiful day in November 
last. Howard and I had gone to the 
river to see if we could find some ducks. 
Most of the sloughs that, in an ordinary 
fall, would be full of water were now 
completely dry and our chances were 
slim indeed, for the river furnishes neither 
cover for ducks nor the kind of feed they 
enjoy. We tramped through the timber 
to the different sloughs, hoping we might 
be able to find water in a few of them, 
but invariably we could walk straight 
across them and not get our shoes wet. 
The long drought of last summer had 
dried them up and the hot sun had baked 
the mud till it was hard and cracked. 

We scouted around until noon, with- 
out getting sight of a duck, and sat down 
on a log at a bend in the river and ate 
our lunch. There were other hunters 
out and we could tell by the occasional 
reports that one had shot a squirrel or 
that another had taken a shot at a flee- 
ing rabbit—missing the first shot and 
taking a second or third before it was 
stopped. But this did not interest us. 
We could have shot rabbits had we 
wanted them, and old Doc would have 
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been only too glad to start them for us; 
he would have found squirrels for us too, 
but he knows we never shoot squirrels 
and so he has learned not to bother 
them. Squirrel shooting is all right for 
boys and I used to think it great sport 
when I first began hunting; but after 
doing some wing shooting one gradual- 
ly grows away from squirrels. It is 
tame sport, as the little fellows have no 
chance for their lives. There is more 
satisfaction in being able to stop the 
flight of an old green-head, and also 
more uncertainty about it. That is what 
makes the sport. We enjoy most the 
things that are hardest to get. As we 
sat on the log about half asleep, we were 
awakened by the Bang! bang! bang! 
bang! of a couple of guns down the 
river, and Howard says, ‘‘That’s ducks.” 
You can go through the woods and hear 
an occasional gun and think nothing of 
it, but when a couple of fellows get into 
a bunch of ducks you know it. There 
is something about it that starts the 
blood coursing faster through your veins, 
for you know there’s something doing. 

We jumped behind some willows and 
waited, for they might come our way. 
We saw no ducks, but over the tops of 
the timber came nine geese. We hadn’t 
expected to see any geese, as we don’t 
often get them in this locality, and we 
had only four shells loaded with BBs. 
We had each taken two of these and had 
our pockets filled with No. 5 chilled for 
the balance. We expected them to come 
right up the river within range, but they 
turned off to the south and circled over 
the timber. We thought, if we could get 
down to the next bend, they might come 
back that way; so we made a run for it 
and got behind some large trees just be- 
fore they came back. They were flying 
low and acted like they wanted to light. 
They circled and started to come right 
over us, but, just before coming within 
range, they turned up the river and 
blamed if they didn’t light right in front 
of the willows that we were hiding behind 
when we first saw them. Just our luck! 
but we immediately ran back into the 
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timber a ways, so as to be concealed 
before circling around, when we could 
come in onto them. 
We ran through a cornfield, jumped 
a creek and ran through the woods to a 
place in line with where they ought to 
be; then we got down on hands and 
knees and crawled towards the river. 
We had to be mighty cautious, for their 
necks are long and their eyes can see a 
long ways off. We crept up to where 
we could see the water, but they were 
not there. They had gone up-stream 
about 30 rods, so we had to do it all 
over again. This time we came straight 
in on them, and when we got about 12 
rods from them we saw it would be use- 
less to try to get nearer; so raised up 
and up they got. We cut loose into 
them and dropped one into the river and 
kept shooting into the others, but No. 5s 
don’t have much effect on a goose 14 or 
15 rods off. We kept shooting till our 
guns were empty, but had only the one 
down. We couldn’t see how we could 
possibly let the other eight get away, for 
we knew we were shooting straight into 
them, but the small shot was like rain 
on a duck’s back. The one we had in 
the river was winged and kept upa steady 
Honk-a-honk! Honk-a-honk! Howard 
got down by the shore and gave him a 
farewell shot which quieted him down. 
I started up the river to see if by chance 
any others had fallen, and sure enough, 
about 40 rods up-stream, one came float- 
ing down on his back, dead as a log. 
Old Doc is a hound by birth and a 
good one when it comes to woodchucks, 
rabbits, etc., and will hunt squirrels if 
you want him to; he can lead a hog by 
the ear back to the pen, drive cattle or 
catch a chicken for you as good as any 
dog. When Howard and I go hunting 
we usually go for ducks, and if out for 
ducks don’t shoot anything else. Poor 
old Doc! When he found it was use- 
less to start rabbits or tree squirrels for 
us, he began to wonder what on earth 
he was good for. I suppose he might 
have thought his usefulness was over, 
but no—not Doc. He knew he ought 


to be in all hunts and how he does love 
it too! He knows as soon as I come 
out to the farm that there is going to be 
something doing and is always tickled 
all over, for he wags from one end to 
the other and seems to want to talk. 
He is one of the smartest dogs I ever 
knew and you can’t take the gun off the 
hook but what he jumps up and begins 
to whine and wag his tail, thinking there 
is a hunt on. Well, old Doc made up 
his mind he was still good for something 
and was going to be in the game if good 
dog-sense and grit would do it. He 
hung around, and when we had a couple 
ducks down one day he immediately 
jumped into the river and retrieved those 
ducks as well as any $100 Chesapeake 
Bay dog could have done it. From then 
on old Doc was our retriever, and, do you 
believe it, he had never once been taught 
to retrieve? Dear old Doc! we have had 
many a good hunt with him and he has 
more good sense than lots of fellows I 
know. You can always depend on him. 
Well, to go back to the geese. We 
had left our boat a half-mile down-stream 
and we thought we would have to go 
and get it, but in jumped Doc and caught 
hold of the goose that was only a few 
feet from the opposite shore. It being 
nearer for him, he started for the other 
shore, but I called him to bring it to me 
and he turned around and brought it and 
laid it at my feet, though it was a big 
load for him. Once in the middle of the 
stream he let go, thinking he couldn’t 
manage it, but after resting a moment 
took hold of it again and brought it out, 
though he could hardly keep his head 
above the surface. We sent him back for 
the other one and he brought it out also. 
While we sat by the river resting up, 
a lone green-head came flying up-stream 
and we doubled him up and dropped him 
onthe bank. That madea pretty fair bag, 
so we went home. The next morning we 
decided to go back and see if we could 
find the geese again, but they had gone. 
However, we found three flocks of ducks 
and took 10 of them home with us. 
Rockford, Illinois. GEORGE DOBLER. 





Just enough of a smudge to keep off 
the mosquitos, but a camp-fire neverthe- 
less, if in the woods. A few old pieces, 
roots if possible, that will burn slowly 
and give all the companionship of the 
glow without being too hot. May nights 
are sometimes cool. Fishing in cold 
mountain streams has wet the lower part 
of the body; but the brisk rub with a 
coarse towel, dry clothing and shoes, and 
a well cooked meal, followed by a pipe 
or two before turning in, are fitting fin- 
ishes to the day of sport, helped out by 
the cheerful influence of the fire. 

* x * * 

THE old theory that it is necessary to 
rough it while on a vacation, has long 
since been exploded. The medical man 
sends his weary patients into a camp to 
rest by employing different sets of mus- 
cles and getting the brain centers work- 
ing along entirely different lines of 
thought. The irritation of unpleasant 
things, lack of proper supplies, etc., are 
not beneficial, and unless one be con- 
versant with all the exigencies of camp 
life, the utmost care must be taken to 
plan the trip so that muscular exertion 
will be reduced to the minimum, until 
such time as new blood has been formed 
and one can take hold of easy work 
without becoming disgusted with its 
monotony. A fellow who knows he has 
to turn out just at dawn to cut wood 
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for breakfast, or who is tied down to 
any of the other regular and multifarious 
duties inseparable from camp life, if he 
be not used to it will not like it and can- 
not benefit by the experience. On the 
other hand, there is enough backbone in 
most men to stimulate them to attempt 
odd jobs at first, and, as strength re- 
turns, the first thing we know they are 
doing their full share, not because they 
have to but because they want to, which 
makes all the difference in the world. 
I remember being once bear leader to a 
delicate youngster whose father (a hard- 
headed business man, once prominent in 
college athletics) bemoaned that his heir 
was a limp, lifeless sort of boy, better 
suited for the nursery than the world. 
Signs of impending lung trouble drove 
the father to take immediate steps toward 
changing the. environment of the boy, 
and I was chosen as his mentor and 
physician. Having agreed with Pater 
Familias that full charge of the boy was 
given me, we hiked up into New York 
State near the Canadian boundary, where 
the father had an extensive acreage and 
made believe to raise fine stock. We trav- 
eled in a private car to an outlying sta- 
tion, from which a team carried us into 
the woods for miles, until we reached a 
handsome dwelling, in which quarters 
had been established for us with a reti- 
nue of servants. At the end of the first 
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week J had established a friendly asso- 
ciation with my charge, and we daily 
explored the neighborhood, while I en- 
deavored to find the key that would per- 
mit me to outline our future relations. 
On one of our trips we reached a modest 
little cottage on the shores of a little lake, 
just in time to escape a sudden storm. 
There were only two rooms and an attic, 
with a great stone chimney and fireplace, 
and had been erected for the use of an 
odd man or two when needed about the 
place. On our return to the big house, 
when going to bed, my boy with an odd 
flush on his cheeks managed to blurt out 
that he wished he and I were going to 
live in the little cabin. Down in his 
heart, he wanted to get away from the 
artificial life he had been leading, and 
it is needless to say we were soon domi- 
ciled in the new quarters—the servants 
paid off and sent away. I had another 
room built to the house, installed a one- 
legged Irishman as cook and general 
factotum, and as soon as the lad found I 
was going to be a congenial companion, 
it was an easy task to put him in training. 
He learned to swim like a fish and to 
paddle a canoe like a veteran. He dis- 
carded every garment possible, took on 
flesh, developed a respectable muscle, got 
brown as an Indian, and when fall came 
none of his former friends would have 
known him. I sent to the city for a rifle 
and shotgun, and he took to each like a 
duck takes to water. There were lots of 
rabbits about the place and I managed to 
pick up two excellent little beagles. The 
boy ran wild with the dogs until, later on, 
wild-fowl began to drop into the lake. 
Then he had to have decoys, and I shall 
never forget his delight when he brought 
home a tough old gander—shot from the 
blind we built on the shore. By the fol- 
lowing spring he had developed into a 
clear-eyed, straight-backed youngster, 
whom it was a pleasure to look at. He 
knew how to cook, build a fire, use an 
axe; could cut the head off a grouse 
perched in a tree with a single bullet and 
could drop a duck over the decoys like a 
veteran. I shall never forget the father’s 
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look of surprise, when dropping in on us 
unexpectedly, while we two were prac- 
ticing a running start from the pistol. 
I knew the boy had speed, and, as he 
intended to go to college, was preparing 
him to take his proper place in athletic 
sports; so we .had practiced constantly 
on a lovely sand track along the lake 
shore. Clad in an apology for an under- 
shirt and short running drawers, shoul- 
ders, arms, legs and face dark with tan, 
I fired the shot that started him off 100 
yards away and down the track he tore, 
while I held the watch on him. As he 
crossed the line, he shouted: “ Hello, 
Dad! where did you come from?” The 
father’s arms closed about the lithe, half- 
naked form and I saw tears in his eyes 
as he kissed his son and shook hands 
with me. My work was all but done. 
The lad entered college the next fall, 
where he followed his father’s reputation 
with one of his own, married, and now 
has several children of his own that know 
the woods and sport, young as they are. 
Now, if that lad had been suddenly 
forked into the disagreeable tasks he 
afterwards took up of his own accord, I 
doubt if I should ever have succeeded in 
making him really like them. As he 
developed strength, he began to realize 
what life really means, and when he once 
found that he was understood, it was an 
easy task to help him find himself. Under- 
neath our-skins is always the taste for 
active, earnest existence, in which we 
have to depend upon ourselves. The same 
spirit, latent but none the less there, that 
made our pre-historic ancestors survive 
through the long, long years when life 
was one ceaseless struggle against the 
forces of Nature, the perils of carniv- 
orous animals and equally savage man. 
Given a reasonably sound body and the 
proper environment, the broken-down 
business man or woman can be restored 
to health by a judicious mixture of work 
and rest. The work must come when 


the desire has been established and rest 
must follow when the muscles or mind 
show the slightest fatigue. 
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THE thorough tests made by the U. S. 
Ordnance Dept. of the Colt and Savage 
automatic pistols have at length come to 
a close and the .45 calibre Colt has been 
chosen as the regulation hand firearm, to 
take the place of the revolver. Just 75 
years ago, Samuel Colt introduced the 
first practical revolving firearm ever 
made. Its history since that time has 
been part of the military history of the 
country, and the Colt revolver has always 
occupied a unique place in the affections 
of those whose business caused them to 
carry a weapon of that sort. The Colt 
automatic pistol is the invention of John 
Browning (the most prolific inventor of 
firearm actions in the world), and it is 
only fitting, since we must relinquish the 
revolver and learn how to shoot the auto- 
matic, that the great Colt factory should 
make the new weapon that supersedes the 
one time famous arm. 

. * * * 


Just what is going to be done with the 
pistol, remains to be seen. Its capacity 
for dispensing bullets must of course be 
considered in any system of training in 
its use, for it is intended to deliver eight 
shots in as many seconds—perhaps less, 
as we become expert. It looks as though 
deliberate aiming will pass with the re- 
volver, and we shall hereafter shoot our 
matches without that method of aim. 
Merely as a prediction, let me say that 
I believe we shall be doing stunts with 
the new arm, never before dreamed of. 
I believe that we will be making the 
same scores at 50 and 75 yds.—shooting 
8 shots in 8 seconds—as we formerly 
made at these distances in deliberate and 
timed fire. If this proves true, the change 
will never be regretted. So far as the 
stopping power of the automatic pistol is 
concerned, the .45 is undoubtedly better 
than the .38. In this respect, the change 
was probably needed ; but I must confess 
that I am pessimistic as to the general 
use of such an arm in battle. 


* * * a 


Ir is not given to all of us to seek the 
vast solitudes for a vacation, but why not 
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utilize the spaces nearby? If we cannot 
afford an automobile and a camp de luxe, 
or if the railroad fares to another place 
prove a decided burden, there are always 
a pair of legs, a sturdy back and mus- 
cular arms, also roads, good, bad and 
indifferent, all leading somewhere away 
from our every day environment. There 
are splendid maps to be had and each 
day’s trip can be planned ahead, so that 
a stopping place may be reached at night 
—if one does not care to make use of a 
convenient hay barracks, with the possi- 
bility of a visit from an irate farmer and 
a cross dog, with orders to hike. If the 
mountain prospector can disappear from 
the beaten tracks for months at a time, 
his only companion the patient burro that 
carries his slender stock of supplies, Why 
cannot the business man procure a sam- 
ple copy of the same and enjoy an outing 
without caring a darn for hotels or farm- 
houses as stopping places? You can get 
a one-man tent that weighs but 5% lbs., 
that measures 7 ft. each way; the poles 
will weigh but little more, and other 
supplies will add just about enough to 
give Neddy an ordinary load. One can 
carry some things himself, camp where 
he pleases, with due regard to trespass 
laws, and purchase fresh supplies as 
needed. Two men could spend three 
weeks in this manner with great com- 
fort and very little expense. There are 
places near every large city where fish 
may be caught during the season, and 
nearby camping spots are to be found by 
looking for them, adding a little sport to 
the more monotonous traveling from 
point to point. Little exertion and little 
work, plenty of rest and a genuine loaf 
when a suitable location is found. You 
know how long you have to leave busi- 
ness: the rest remains just as you care 
to take it. I have often wondered why 
campers endeavor to penetrate inacces- 
sible places, when so many good sites 
are close by. Take the great parks sur- 
rounding our large cities. Possibly the 
authorities might look askance at the first 
applicant who applied for permission to 
pitch his tent in some remote corner and 
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the daily press would have funny stories 
to tell of the crazy man who lived in a 
tent; but, once it became fashionable, the 
pioneer would be hailed as a_ public 
benefactor. 

. * * ~ 


THE most important individual about 
the camp is or ought to be the cook. 
Nothing should stand in the way of hir- 
ing the best talent to be found for this 
position. Practice economy everywhere 
else but in this respect. It is all very 
well to be able to prepare a meal over 
the camp-fire, but remember this is not 
an emergency affair but a regular occur- 
rence three times a day, and after a day 
or two canned vegetables and fried bacon 
become monotonous and the digestion of 
the average man will soon revolt at 
poorly cooked food. Employ a man who 
knows how to cook in the open and who 
can turn out meals equal to the best 
home-made article under the most dis- 
couraging conditions. If possible, spread 
a tent fly under which he can work, but, 
whatever befalls, don’t take a thorough- 
bred city chef into the woods. He will 
be out of his element and as useless as 
the ordinary tyro. 

* * * * 


Ir possible, boil all drinking water. 
It may taste rather flat, but flat-tasting 
water is better than a case of typhoid. 
Don’t sit on the ground without some 
protection between it and the body. The 
chill that is possible may result in bowel 
trouble, difficult to treat and likely to 


break up the trip. Stamp out the cigar. 


or cigarette end and the pipe dottle and 
douse the fire before leaving camp per- 
manently. When tired, come in and rest. 
Use hot, strong coffee rather than alcohol 
as a stimulant when weary, and not more 
than one cup at a time. Change shoes 
and hose if wet. Rub the feet dry until 
warm. If the feet are tender, wash them 
every night in salt water, drying well 
afterward. Don’t forget the compass. If 
you do not know how to use it, take a 
few lessons from a surveyor. Look over 
the Marble instrument that can be at- 
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tached to the upper pocket of the coat 
or outing shirt and is always in sight. 
Speaking of Marble inventions, it pays 
to get one of their catalogs and keep it 
for reference. That fish-worm looking 
arrangement they make as a brass clean- 
ing brush is well worth the money it 
costs for either rifle, revolver or pistol, 
and this is not the only specimen of use 
to the sportsman that is issued from their 
factory. 
* * * * 

Tue talking machine may not be a 
necessary part of the camp equipment, 
unless the camp be permanent enough to 
warrant taking one into the woods; but 
where it can be used, the pleasure of 
music as furnished by this instrument 
adds much to the enjoyment of the camp 
fire. The banjo or guitar are great ad- 
ditions to a chorus under the trees, but 
artists with the stringed instruments are 
not always found in camp; so the repro- 
ducing records carry with them the best 
efforts of musicians without the music 
makers themselves. 


* * * * 


SPORTSMEN are compelled to cover the 
hands with gloves during cold weather 
and for the sake of comfort and pre- 
vention of a possible infection from a 
small wound in summer time, the 
chamois gloves now found in all stores 
are a great boon. The startling color 
of the new glove is not desirable, but this 
does not last very long and the soft 
leather may be washed without shrink- 
ing, the color of the used glove harmo- 
nizing well with the general color scheme 
of hunting clothes. A small vial of com- 
pound tincture of benzoin is of service 
in treating small wounds, like scratches 
from briars. Just a drop spread over 
and in the scratch is sufficient, after the 
break has been well washed. Boiled 
water as hot as can be borne is an effi- 
cient sterilizer and the benzoin covers 
the wound with a glaze that keeps out 
the dirt. For ticks, use a drop of water 
of ammonia on the insect and see how 
quickly it drops off. The motorist with 
a small cut may wash the same with 
gasoline and find it an efficient antti- 
septic. Sam’L J. Fort, M.D. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE POPULARITY OF TRAPSHOOTING. 





Is the sport of trapshooting waning in 
popularity? The answer depends solely 
upon the point of view. More guns than 
ever are built especially for trapshooting ; 
more ammunition is manufactured and 
sold for the same purpose, and there are 
annually ten times more big trap tourna- 
ments now than as many years ago. The 
Grand American Handicap has regularly, 
as entrants, enough expert shots to fill a 
couple or three companies to the accepted 
war footing, and the majority of them 
by far are amateurs. Three hundred and 
sixty-three starters in the Chicago Handi- 
cap last year, and this was not the record 
number. Does. this look like trapshoot- 
ing was on the decline? Well, hardly! 
Arms and ammunition companies have 
a small army of paid representatives, 
whose sole duty is to happen around at 
tournaments and minor shoots to demon- 
strate the possibilities of skill at target 
breaking—men who can shoot a go per 
cent. gait and better any time you want 
to call on them—and the expense of their 
upkeep must be, and is, made good 
through increased sales of trap guns and 
loads. These are convincing arguments 
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On the 


for one side of the question. 
other hand, what do we find? 

Through the country at large there are 
many small towns which had prosperous 
and active gun clubs ten years ago and 
have none today ; but their decline in mem- 
bership began still farther in the past, co- 
incidental with the passage of State laws 
prohibitive of shooting live birds from 
the trap. Target shooting does not so 
nearly resemble actual field work as 
smothering a fluttering pigeon as it is 
thrown in the air, or striving to cut short 
its wild and erratic flight with the second 
barrel. Fragments of broken “ saucers ” 
are not feathers, and the old-timers found 
less pleasure in watching them fly when 
the trigger was pulled. It is safe to say 
that, in comparison with the total num- 
ber of shooters, more men of middle age 
and better were found facing the traps in 
the pigeon-shooting days than now. And 
when the pigeons went out and targets 
came in, all those who dropped out of the 
game were by no means on the farther 
side of thirty. We must remember there 
was less reason at that day for lovers of 
the gun to cling to trapshooting. Nearly 
everywhere small game was reasonably 
plentiful, open seasons were longer, no 
hunting license was required, and bag 
limit laws were yet to be passed. The 
man who had time to spare from his reg- 
ular work for a day’s trapshooting could 
as readily get out after game. Men who 
were disinclined toward target breaking 
could be depended upon to decry it as a 
sport, and naturally there was a decrease 
in club membership and a slackening of 
interest in club events. Changed condi- 
tions demanded time for the re-adjust- 
ment of popular ideas, and there were 
hindrances and handicaps to be overcome 
when the new sport was accepted, since 
neither traps nor targets had attained 
their present stage of perfection. 

Then, modifications of rules were de- 
manded. In local events the adoption of 
class shooting rules helped the beginner 
to continue in the game without continual 
discouragement and humiliation, for he 
was no longer brought in direct compe- 

















AT THE CHICAGO GUN CLUB’S TEAM SHOOT.——Reading from left to right: H. Wehmhoefer of Beecher, Ills., Winner of the 
Individual Championship (score of 99 ex 100). Miss Ricker of Lancaster, Penna. J. F. Breitenstein of Burlington, Iowa; 
7o years old—a Confederate Army Veteran who can hold his own with the best. 
Photo by Our Staff Photographer, WM. T. SKINNER. 
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tition with the more experienced shot. 
The present system of distance handicaps 
is toward the same end, but no advantage 
of distance can make perfect scores for 
the beginner who can’t get onto his target. 
Another stumbling block was removed 
from the way when professionals were 
debarred from participation in purses at 
tournaments, except in specified events ; 
for prior to that the amateur was in a 
way to pay dearly for the honor of com- 
peting in fast company. Brown, Jones or 
Robinson, after grabbing a bunch of club 
trophies through consistently putting up 
an 8o per cent. gait or better, would hie 
himself away to the State shoot in quest 
of further honors, and there encounter a 
horse-lot full of seasoned, self-confident 
individuals, competent and willing to 
give him three or four targets in a 20- 
target event. Breaking bluerocks in the 
midst of your friends is a bit different 
from shooting under the eyes of a thou- 
sand or more people. Friend Brown 
might in time have inured his nerves to 
the strain, but he was mad clear through 
and heartily sick of the whole proposition. 
He hadn’t expected to butt into Elliott or 
Budd or Grimm or Marshall. The next 
time he went to a big tournament he 
would stay at home! Blest if he wouldn’t 
give up trapshooting altogether; for he 
was alone in his class in the home club 
and there was but little zest in a contest 
where the nearest man drags two or three 
birds behind. At any rate he would stay 
out a while and give the others a chance 
to get some practice. And so perhaps the 
local organization lost its most active 
member—the man who had worked hard- 
est and longest for its upbuilding—and 
from this first default slowly and surely 
disintegrated. Loss of interest is the 
death knell of any body, organized for 
whatever purpose. With the passing of 
its original members must come an in- 
fusion of new blood, or “ it’s all off.” 
And then there were outside influences 
to detract attention from trapshooting. 
It would be idle to say that, in the days 
when young and old were devotees of the 
bicycle, what with century runs, road 
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races, and the regular afternoon and 
evening parade, with the outdoor com- 
panionship of the fair sex, there were not 
hundreds pushing the pedal who might 
otherwise have been facing the traps. And 
of more recent years we have had the 
automobile, with allurements more potent 
still to the energetic, red-blooded man- 
hood of town and country. But, in spite 
of all this, trapshooting has held its own 
and more. Perhaps it has waned in pop- 
ularity in certain localities, through stress 
of unfavorable conditions or the * knock- 
ings ” of the unduly prejudiced ; but else- 
where we find flourishing and prosperous 
clubs, owning magnificent homes and 
spacious, well equipped grounds, where 
scores of shooters meet weekly through- 
out the season to try conclusions at the 
flying targets. And we have trap meet- 
ings annually of National importance— 
not to mention State events all over the 
Union, where the entrants in the sched- 
uled matches are so numerous that days 
are required to work through the pro- 
gram. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
wherever a consistent attempt is made to 
arouse and sustain interest in trap work, 
the results have proven satisfactory and 
lasting. 

Practically all anglers have warm cor- 
ners in their hearts for the gun, but there 
are many shooters who are not fishermen. 
Leaving out of the question the American 
boy with his exuberant love for base- 
ball, the gun cranks will outnumber those 
who are cranky on any other two or three 
sports combined. Once we were a nation 
of riflemen; now, the furnishing of a 
house is incomplete unless it is possible 
to dig up one or more shotguns from odd 
corners. But nowadays, unhappily, pos- 
session of a gun does not necessarily ar- 
gue proficiency in its use. The reverse is 
the rule, and the reason commonly ad- 
vanced is that the scarcity of game pre- 
vents acquiring skill in shooting or the 
equally necessary keeping in practice. 
Really this is an excuse rather than a 
reason. The world’s most expert riflemen 
seldom or never get an opportunity to 
shoot at game; nevertheless, they can 
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group the bullets in and around the bulls- 
eye at reasonable ranges, and if the 
chance for actual hunting ever comes 
they will be capable of giving a good ac- 
count of themselves. To the casual ob- 
server this seems a somewhat more sensi- 
ble course than to buy a $150 Parker, 
Ithaca, Smith or Sauer gun and leave it 
idle in its case for years, with the vain 
hope that, some time or other, it will 
make miraculous doubles on quail and 
ducks or smother jack-snipe in the grass 
tops. 


onstrate as well as talk, almost any de- 
sired number of recruits may be secured. 
The sportsman of the country or small 
town is more fortunate than his brethren 
of the city, inasmuch as he will experience 
no difficulty in finding grounds in some 
open field safely remote from dwellings 
or traveled roads. The cost of a trap or 
two, or even the regulation five, is well 
within the means of any half-dozen 
shooters ; targets are cheap; and the ex- 
pense of the ammunition used is the sole 
remaining item. One needn't shoot any 

















AT THE CHICAGO GUN CLUB'S TEAM SHOOT.——Reading from left toright: T. E. Graham, 
E. S. Graham, T. A. Marshall, P. J. Graham, C. E. Thayer. 
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A good many years ago Sports AFIELD 
published some very instructive articles 
on the organization and equipment of gun 
clubs. It would hardly be worth while 
to go over that ground again. Where- 
soever two shooters are gathered to- 
gether, there will be found the nucleus 
for a club—providing one of the two will 
take the initiative and say “ Let’s.” The 
third member is easily enough found, and 
by three active workers, willing to dem- 


more than he likes—but, once in the 
game, an afternoon is usually too short to 
demonstrate that Bill Smith led your 
score by bull-headed luck and nothing 
else. Trapshooting is a sport that grows 
on one—like knocking around the ivory 
balls or fingering the pasteboards, except 
that the skill you get at the traps is of 
actual and immeasurable benefit. 
Occasionally one hears the argument 
advanced that experience in trapshooting 
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is not especially helpful in hunting game. 
Back of this statement is the uncontro- 
vertible fact that a shooter at the trap 
always knows when to expect a target. 
that its flight is direct and at approxi- 
mately the same elevation, and that its 
breaking therefore more nearly approxi- 
mates machine work than does the killing 
of a vigorous, speedy grouse as it twists 
and dodges through the tops of second- 
growth saplings. Conceding this, it is 
equally self-evident that the man whto 
fires a thousand shots in the season must 
be proportionately more adept in the use 
of his gun than he whose field sport con- 
sumes two boxes of cartridges—and 50 
shots in the season is not far from the 
average of present day hunters, taking 
them as they come. We rarely hear the 
other side of the proposition—namely, 
that men who are expert wing-shots 
rarely do good work at their first trials 
at the trap. They are not among the 
“ tail-enders ” but neither are their names 
found among the winners of the first 
three moneys. The targets are too speedy 
for them, for one thing, but the chief 
difficulty lies in their inability to nego- 
tiate a long string of equally hard shots. 
Field work permits a temporary let-down 
of nerve when the second cartridge has 
been expended, but the demands of trap- 
shooting are more exacting. The man 
who hopes to make a reasonably clean 
score must be keyed up for a long series 
of shots—in a 100-target event covering 
possibly hours, and perhaps followed by 
the intense strain of shooting off a tie. 
Good training, this, for the field gunner 
of the present day, who must perforce 
expect to withstand hours of fatigue be- 
fore his game is found, and then still be 
in trim to profit by the chance Dame For- 
tune offers him. 

If you were matched against another 
man to kill the most woodcock in a given 
number of flushes, Would you feel re- 
lieved to learn he was only a trapshot 
who had broken 87 out of 100 targets the 
day before, and 45 of them straight? 
Wouldn’t you just as soon tackle an or- 
dinary plug wing-shot who never bagged 
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over a dozen birds in a day to his com- 
panion’s three or four? If nothing else, 
practice at the traps is a crackerjack cure 
for the “rattles.” It speeds up the eye 
and trigger finger, and confers a general 
facility in gun-handling that most of us 
are honest enough to admire, even though 
we see it exhibited on the snipe marsh or 
duck pass. Moreover, it gives one confi- 
dence in his gun beyond the teachings of 
ordinary, every-day upland shooting. In 
events at doubles, with the gun at the 
18-yard mark, How far away is the sec- 
ond target when the shot find it? Some 
day hang around the grounds of a gun 
club when the weekly meeting is on and 
do a little quiet rubbering. You will find 
it heneficial. 

But for its own sake—for the sake of 
the sport of shooting, than which there is 
nothing more enjoyable—trapshooting is 
very much worth while. And if it fs 
laudable to acquire ability to direct a shot 
charge so it will intercept a streak of 
light at precisely the right instant, then 
quite a lot of the men of America, both 


young and old, have not lived wholly in 
vain. 


REGRETS TOO LONG DELAYED. 


An entry in an old account book re- 
calls that 40 years ago I was shooting 
buffalo on the Double Mountain Fork of 
the Brazos River. The western two- 
thirds of Texas looked pretty bare of 
settlers about then. A line run north 
and south through Dallas would have 
crossed a whole lot more of unfenced 
land than fenced. Fort Worth was still 
struggling along without a railroad; and 
when you headed west or northwest from 
the Fort, a horse would wear out two 
or three sets of shoes before he stum- 
bled over another double line of rails. 
The cattlemen were in their glory, with 
unlimited free range, good markets in 
Kansas, three months’ drive up the trail, 
and their pick of natural born cowboys 
willing to ride day and night, live on 
sow-belly, wagonwheel bread and Ar- 
buckle coffee; live or die, according as 
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they might arrange with bucking ponies, 
crazy longhorns, scalp-hungry Indians, 
or the whiskey-loving and hair-triggered 
gentry of their own breed — and all for 
the modest sum of forty dollars a month, 
with no extras included! The majority 
of ranch and trail hands held on at their 
old trade, until it was killed by barbed 
wire and fast freight trains. Some few 
saved their wages and attained to herds 
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ments! A few of us became hide hunt- 
ers, and found the business quite as prof- 
itable as cowpunching, robbery or mar- 
riage. 

Price Bolen was my partner and camp 
mate, but most of the actual buffalo kill- 
ing fell to my share, because he was al- 
ways a doubtful shot at long range. I 
then owned a Sharps rifle chambered for 
a long .45 cartridge. I think the charge 








AT THE CHICAGO GUN CLUB’S TEAM SHOOT.—Reading from left to right: 
Mrs. Bessie Cutler, Mrs. Isabel Featherstone, Mrs. Alberta Taggart. 
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Miss Julia Sullivan, 





of their own; others fell victims to the 
bright eyes of some “ nester’s” daugh- 
ter and turned to farming; still others 
became involved in altercations with 
banks and express companies regarding 
rights of possession to sundry sums of 
money, and either died suddenly with 
their boots on or were granted regular 
employment by Federal or State Govern- 


was 100 grains of powder and 550 of 
lead — and it was a killer up to 600 or 
700 yds. My regular plan was to con- 
ceal myself somewhere around a quar- 
ter of a mile from a band of buffalo and 
keep on shooting as long as they would 
stand for it— sometimes killing four or 
five before they stampeded. Once I got 
Ir out of a bunch of 17. Price would 
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follow with the wagon and do the skin- 
ning act. From one stand, on a hill 
above a water hole, I killed sixty-three 
buffalo in ten days. 

Silencers for firearms were unknown 
at that day, and I am glad of it. Sup- 
pose I had been equipped with a .30 
U. S. Govt. rifle, a silencer and telescope 
sights! Shooting at a mile range (in- 
stead of 400 or 500 yds.), the kill would 
have been limited only by the size of the 
herd. When this thought came to me 
the other day I gave it a practical test. 
One of my neighbors owns a .22 rifle fit- 
ted with a silencer, which I borrowed 
long enough to shoot a box of Long 
Rifle cartridges at crows. Now a crow, 
as most of us are aware, is fairly ca- 
pable of guarding himself from the man 
with the gun. A suspicious sound in- 
stantly starts him on the wing. When 
I drew bead on the first one — in the top 
of a hickory, across a 1o-acre field — I 
had small hopes that he would wait for 
a second shot. But he did. He was 
well out on a swinging limb, with no 
twigs to be struck by the bullet for two 
or three feet above or below him; and 
he stayed right there until I chanced to 
get the correct elevation and rolled him 
off his perch. The toth cartridge did 
the work; but after that I had better 
luck, for I knew how to hold. Now, 
suppose I had known of the silencer 40 
years ago? It is a perfect device for the 
purpose intended, invaluable in vermin 
killing, and should be found most serv- 
iceable in warfare; but I hold that it is 
not the thing for a sportsman who has 
the best interests of Sportsmanship at 
heart. I have heard men denounce au- 
tomatic and repeating guns as game kill- 
ers, but speed of fire amounts to little 
unless at the service of the right man — 
one who is proof against excitement and 
who can aim the third and fourth shot 
as straight as the second; and if it is 
imperative to limit the number of shots 
at command, let us by all means favor 
the double-barrel. But, with all the ad- 


vantage already resting with the hunter, 
why deny game the warning of peril 
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that the sound of an unsuccessful shot 
might give? Perhaps an argument 


against wholesale slaughter does not 
sound well from a man who helped de- 
stroy the buffalo for their hides alone, 
but the same line of reasoning would bar 
the pulpit against all those who have 
sinned and repented. And then where 
would our supply of preachers come 
from? Tom H. MELLEN. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





RED OR WHITE? 





About eight years ago such an unusual 
and profuse assortment of articles was 
taken from a grave near Cheboygan, 
Mich., that I am prompted to tell the 
story as told by the discoverer, hoping 
the details may prove of interest, and 
that some one of your many readers may 
be able to throw some light upon the 
mysterious find. The grave was located 
upon an elevated point extending into 
Lake Huron and was found by the owner 
of the land while excavating for certain 
farm improvements. The first article 
found was a silver cross four inches long, 
which, having been shown to the devoted 
Catholic wife, stopped further desecra- 
tion for a time. The more elastic con- 
science of the husband, however, induced 
him to reveal the secret to a friend, who 
re-opened the grave at a time when 
Madame was away from home. Here is 
a list of the things found: 


The well preserved skeleton of a man, 
thought by the dentist who replaced the teeth 
to be that of an Indian, 40 to 45 years of age, 
and not in good health. 

Twelve solid silver crosses, each four inches 
in length, which had apparently been laid at 
regularly spaced distances on both sides of 
the body and reached from the head to the 
feet. 

Twenty round silver buckles from 1 to 2% 
inches in diameter, which had been upon a 
belt around the body. 

Twenty-five silver finger rings, several of 
which had an engraved top of clasped hands. 

One steel hatchet, with head in fair 
condition. 

Two knives, very badly rusted. 

One copper kettle—canteen shaped. 

One silver box, 3 by 4 inches, by one inch 
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deep, the top showing an engraved house with 
glazed windows and the bottom the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘R. B. Montreal.’’ 

One silver beaver three inches long which 
opened like a box and also inscribed on bot- 
tom ‘‘R. B. Montreal.’’ 

One iron box, badly rusted, containing a 
soft red pigment which could not be washed 
from the hands with soap and water. 

One large bundle of birch bark, containing 
a pine cone completely wrapped with sinews. 

About two quarts of small blue beads, part 
of which from their position in the grave 
had evidently been laid in strings lengthwise 
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been of a comparatively recent date. In 
exploring the mounds and ancient copper 
mines of Northern Michigan, almost per- 
fect skeletons have been found which had 
certainly been covered for at least 400 
years. Possibly the inscription on the 
silver boxes may help to approximately 
fix the date, as it may be known when 
these boxes were on sale at Montreal. 
It may also be known whether the initials 
R. B. refer to some small trader, an ex- 











AT THE CHICAGO GUN CLUB'S TEAM SHOOT.——Some Members of the Waukegan Gun Club. 


Reading from left to right: 


Ed Clifford, D. A. Hutton, G. McDermott, 


R. F. McDermott, Ed Kirchner. 
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around the body, and the remainder upon a 
heavily beaded baldric, encircling the neck 
and extending to the feet. 


Unfortunately, the original list has 
been lost, but the above is fairly com- 
plete. Some of the crosses were pre- 
sented to a convent at Detroit, Mich. ; 
the other articles were given to friends 
and are now widely dispersed. The fact 
that the skeleton was well preserved when 
found does not prove the burial to have 








tensive fur company, jeweler or manu- 
facturer, or to the purchaser. But the 
nationality of the dead man presents a 
problem equally interesting and difficult. 
He was certainly a man of importance, 
greatly respected by the Indians, and 
buried by them with the customary rites. 
If a white man, would the Indians have 
added the pigment, the beads and the 
pine cone to his effects? If white, was 
he priest, traveler or trader? If the lat- 
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ter, would the Indians have buried these 

valuable trinkets with him? In conclu- 

sion, Can we conceive of the assortment 

as having belonged to either priest or 

Indian ? Cuas. A. COOPER. 
Durango, Colo. 





AS TO SUBSCRIPTION WORK. 





To every person who secures from 
five to five hundred subscriptions for 
Sports AFIELD, the publishers are always 
willing to make a most substantial re- 
turn. A case in point is that of Louis 
Crone, a well-known Indiana sportsman, 
who writes as follows from Indianapolis: 

Dear Sports AFIELD: — This is to let you 
know that my gun—the new Nc. One Three 
Bolt Model Ithaca hammerless which you 
sent me for subscription work — arrived last 
week and to inform you that I am greatly 
pleased with it in every way. There are 
many sporting papers, but there is only one 
Sports AFIELD, and its publishers are 
among the squarest men that ever faced 
the traps or held down a hot corner on a duck 
pass. May you all live long and prosper! 

Which goes to show that our policy 
of invariably giving every subscription 
worker for Sports AFIELD as square and 
liberal a deal as our means will permit, 
is a good one. Write to Business Man- 
ager Sports Afield, 542 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ills., for a free package 
of sample copies and get to work at 
once. When you have secured 5 or 6 
subscriptions at $1.50 each, send names 
and addresses to us, accompanied by a 
remittance for the amount collected, 
which sum will be placed to your credit 
on our ledgers. When a sufficient num- 
ber of subscriptions have been sent in, 
the premium you desire will be promptly 
forwarded to your home address. It’s 
an easy matter to secure a good boat, 
gun, tent, shooting coat, a book on hunt- 
ing, a fine fishing rod, or anything you 
may desire by doing a little subscription 
work every day for a month or six 
weeks. You can rely absolutely on the 
quality of any article sent you bearing 
the Sports Afield brand, as we abhor 
an inferior, worthless article even more 
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than you do yourself. Let us hear from 
you, Brother, as now is the accepted 
time. Note our new number — 542 
South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 





FROM A YOUNG IOWA SPORTSMAN. 


WE are two of Iowa’s younger sports- 
men, fortunate in living in a locality that 
still has game. One frosty November 
morning we put our dog in a patch of 
weeds in the middle of a cornfield, and 
as she is a good worker, she soon had a 
rabbit going. I took my station on an 
old road and in a few minutes saw two 
rabbits crossing ; rolled one of them over 
and missed the other—the weeds being 
so thick that it was difficult to shoot with 
accuracy. The dog failed to find more 
game, so we left the cornfield and took 
our way down a little creek. Pretty soon 
we flushed a bunch of quail from a 
thicket, steadied ourselves, and each se- 
lected and brought down his bird. The 
covey refused to scatter and we presently 
flushed it again—Charles killing a bird 
with his single barrel, while I brought 
down two right and left, though the 
second bird was only wounded and gave 
us a lot of trouble before we got him. 
This scattered the flock widely and we 
separated to follow them. While getting 
through a fence in another thicket, a bird 
got up from under my feet, and I jumped 
clear of the fence and shot him just as 
he was settling in the top of a little tree. 
In the meantime, I had heard Charles’s 
16-gauge popping away in the next field, 
and he soon joined me with two of the 
largest quail I had ever seen. Bess had 
been working on the trail of a rabbit, 
but the woven wire fences made it hard 
for her to keep him going. At last she 
got him headed our way. We could see 
the chase from the hill on which we were 
standing. Charles ran down the slope 
and secured a long shot, breaking the 
rabbit’s hind leg. This gave Bess a great 
advantage in the chase, but a lot of dodg- 
ing followed before she finally retrieved 
the game. ARTHUR THOMAS. 

Vinton, Iowa. 
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THE PISTOL SALES QUESTION. 





A gentleman thoroughly conversant with the 
fire arms industry recently sent the following com- 
munication bearing on the anti-pistol agitation to 
the Providence (R. I.) Evening News: 

Now that the anti-pistol agitation is again 
prominent in the public mind, the writer begs 
leave to encroach upon your space with a state- 
ment that he trusts will be carefully read by those 
who desire a fire arms law passed in Rhode Island 
that may be used as a model for other States. 

Granted that the sale of fire arms should be 
regulated, it is, nevertheless, of the greatest im- 
portance that any law seeking to protect the citi- 
zens of any State should be drastic only in its 
treatment of the class of persons into whose hands 
fire arms should not. go, and work no hardship on 
those who, under the Constitution of the United 
States, have a right to keep and bear arms. 

Worked into a frenzy by accounts of murders 
and killings, representatives of States have for a 
long time attempted a solution of the question of 
the control of fire arms, with the result that at 
the present time there are countless laws, varying 
in range, understanding and value from a few that 
are practical to many that are irrational—for the 
reason that the promoters have not thoroughly in- 
vestigated the actual state of affairs but have 
jumped to the hasty conclusion that it is the re- 
volver that is alone responsible for the crime wave 
that has stirred them. It is also an undoubted 
fact that 90 per cent of the revolvers or pistols 
purchased are not carried. 


THE IDEAL CONDITION, 


The ideal condition would be the non-ownership 
of fire arms by what we may term the criminal 
class, and) a more extended knowledge of their 
possession, with legal right to use, by responsible 
persons. It is only too true that any law that 
makes it a hardship (either because of expense, 
trouble or desire to be law-abiding) for the re- 
sponsible person to possess a defensive weapon, 
paves the way for the easier working of the thug, 
yeggman or other crook, in that he*has little to 
lose and knows his intended victim is unarmed 
and therefore at his mercy. The root of the evil 
is, therefore, not struck. It is a safe prediction 
that if the law-abiding citizen were freely per- 
mitted and even encouraged to have the authority 
to use it in self-defence; whereas he, the thug, if 
found with concealed weapons of any sort—be it 
revolver, dirk, brass knuckles or blackjack—were 
not only liable but would be with short argument 
sentenced to long imprisonment, it would at the 
very least tend to discourage his too free use of 
any weapon. It is not the pistol itself that is to 
blame, but its misuse. Confine its use to the 
law-abiding and it would prove an actual benefit 
to society. Witness the increasing habit of South- 
ern women to go armed, and known to be armed, 
for protection against crime that law on the 
statute book does not prevent. If every known 
fire arm were destroyed and the manufacture 
prohibited and actually stopped, men would simply 
revert to prehistoric times and arm themselves 
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with some weapon with which to continue their 
lawless work. 
SOME STATISTICS. 

For a few statistics, the following are interest- 
ing: It is stated that in the United States nearly 
7,000 persons are murdered each year; while in 
Germany (which has more than half of our popu- 
lation) the number is less than six hundred. But, 
in Germany, nearly 95 per cent of all murderers 
are convicted; while in the United States the per- 
centage of convicitions is about 1.3 per cent. 
Have we not here one illustration of why pistol 
toting flourishes in this country? 

An official record of homicides. in and about 
New York for seven years (from January, 1902, 
to January, 1909) shows 47 per cent committed 
with pistol and 53 per cent with other weapons. 
Of the pistol murders, one-half were committed by 
criminals as an incident or sequel of robbery. Of 
the other half approximately..60 per cent were 
committed by men with criminal or semi-criminal 
records; about 18 per cent were bona-fide cases 
of self-defence; maniacs were responsible for 5 
per cent; Sicilian and Neapolitan vendettas for 
5 per cent, and the so-called unwritten law, 3 
per cent, with the remaining unclassified. 

These are facts which prove beyond a question of 
doubt that the people who commit murder are of 
the criminal class. In stating that 18 per cent 
of the killings with pistols was in self-defence, no 
account was taken of the cases in which the facts 
might be distorted to sustain a plea of self-de- 
fence, but only those cases were figured in which 
the acts and circumstances proved that the slayer 
was fully justified under the law. Of the killings 
with weapons other than pistols, it is within the 
bounds of possibility that 25 per cent of the 
victims. would have escaped had they been pro- 
vided with fire arms, and we hear little of those 
eases in which men have been attacked and re- 
pelled their assailants and prevented murder be- 
cause they were armed. Surely it is permissible 
to make the broad statement that the pistol has 
saved lives and property and its lawful possession 
will actually prevent many murders. 


HOMICIDE RECORD. 


Analyze any record of homicides and the fact 
will be shown that the killing was done by a law- 
less character; that the murder could have been 
committed with some other weapon than a pistol 
and that in some cases where the killing was done 
with another weapon, the slayer had a pistol in 
his or her possession. With these facts in mind, 
and remembering the experiences through which 
many States have passed, it is certain that all 
familiar kinds of pistol legislation have thus far 
had the effect of making the pistol more valuable 
to the criminal, without preventing him from ob- 
taining, carrying and using the weapon, and at 
the same time dethroning the unalienable right of 
the law-abiding, desirable and true American citi- 
zen to provide himself with the means of protec- 
tion against this very class. 

No matter what laws were enacted, you cannot 
prevent a member of the criminal class from pro- 
curing pistols or other weapons. He will not 
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make application for a license, because he knows 
that he cannot obtain one, and it is common-sense 
to assume that he will not bring himself to the 
attention of the police. Hence, even the license 
plan does not accomplish its desired end. Of 
what value is a law passed by one State even ab- 
solutely prohibiting the sale of pistols in that 
State, when robbery and murder are committed 
by criminals that come into the State from else- 
where, and come armed? The prohibition of sale 
does not by any means control such eases. 

Statistics show that the majority of those who 
commit felonious homicides are men who have 
previously violated some law in some form; they 
are the men who commit burglary, who get drunk, 
who have no visible means cf support, who loiter 
in the streets; these men know their status and 
consequent liability to arrest. If they also knew 
the law’s penalty for the offence for which they 
are arrested would without qualification be im- 
measureably increased and enforced in event of 
a pistol or other deadly weapon being found in 
their possession, the most practical step would be 
made toward the actual disarming of the undesir- 
able class. 

AS TO BURGLARY. 

If a burglar enter a dwelling at night, he has 
primarily in view robbery, for which there is a 
penalty. If caught in the act he must suffer that 
penalty. If a deadly weapon—a pistol—be found 
upon his person, it is for what? Not self-defence, 
because no criminal can make that plea. It is for 
one thing only—murder; for which there is also 
a penalty. Even though he does not actually 
commit murder, the law should be construed to 
make it a premeditated act, and a penalty should 
be provided for this. Hence, the simplest way to 
prevent murder is to make it a felony for any man 
engaging in a lesser crime in which murder may 
be committed, to have in his possession the means 
with which to carry through the greater crime. 
A law to prevent the sale of such means will 
not accomplish this, but a penalty, severe and 
enforced, will not only eventually curb, if not 
stop, the possession of deadly weapons, but also 
the sale by and to the class that existing laws 
are meant to cover. 

Let us now consider the few fundamental princi- 
ples that would seems to be the basis of a sane law, 
a simple law—one that is strong and that can be 
made to cover the conditions existing in all the 
States: 

From the criminal code select such offences 
against the person, property or publie order as in- 
dicate the perpetrator’s unfitness to carry a pistol. 
Increase the present penalty many times if the 
offender had a pistol on his person when the act 
was committed or at the time of his arrest; even 
cause a special iaw to be enacted, making it pre- 
meditated murder for a criminal to be caught in 
such law-breaking act as robbery, burglary or 
felonious assault with the means to commit mur- 
der on his person, and make the penalty in accord 
therewith. (A few enforcements of such a pen- 
alty will have an effect, where most needed, that 
any other law, now existing or to be made, will 
never reach.) 
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HAVE LAW INFLEXIBLE. 


Make it obligatory upon the prosecutor to al- 
lege and attempt to prove the aggravated form 


of the offense wherever the facts exist. Leave 
the courts no alternative except to inflict the 
heavier penalty provided for such cases. Let it 


once be established that the law is inflexible and 
inexorable in the application of the heavier pen- 
alty if the convicted person has a pistol (or other 
deadly weapon, ete.) and it will not be long be- 
fore the criminal, vicious and dissolute, will shun 
the pistol, and for his own protection disarm 
himself. 

2d. Provide by statute that every dealer in 
fire arms must keep accurate record of every pistol 
or revolver sold, with the manufacturer’s name, 
the pattern and serial number of the weapon, and 
the name of the purchaser; make such a recor« 
open at all reasonable times to the inspection of 
officials so authorized, and the police authorities 
will be enabled to locate deadly weapons in the 
hands of the criminals, but the law-abiding citi- 
zen will not be prevented from securing a means 
of protection which the wise framers of our State 
and Federal constitutions declared to be his un- 
alienable right. You can say to a child, ‘‘Do 
not play with fire’’; but it is only when it is 
burned that a lesson is taught. You can say to 
the criminal class, ‘‘ You shall not purchase deadly 
weapons.’’ Still, the command is worthless. But 
say to them through the State statutes, ‘‘If you 
are caught in any unlawful act, and have in your , 
possession a deadly weapon with which murder 
could be committed, you had the weapon for that 
purpose; it was your intent, per se, to commit 
murder if you met resistance. You had the 
weapon for no other purpose; therefore, you are 
liable to and shall suffer the penalty for premed- 
itated murder.’’ And enforce the penalty. The 
result will be less likelihood of the criminal’s tak- 
ing chances of greater punishment than that for 
the minor offence. 





THE perfect balance and snappy action of the 
new Holland Steel Bait and Casting Rod are at- 
tracting widespread attention in fishing circles this 
year. As a well-known Wisconsin angler said to 
the writer last week: ‘‘That new Holland steel 
rod of mine is one of those things that a fellow 
cannot appreciate unless he uses it himself or 
stands close by while it is in active service. I 
would not part with mine for five times its cost.’’ 
The Holland rods are made in a variety of styles— 
for all sorts of fishing. As every fisherman knows, 
all telescopic rods heretofore have passed the line 
on the inside of the rod from reel to tip. When 
the line becomes wet, friction is produced and ac- 
curate casting is impossible. More than this: the 
line dampens the inner walls of the tubing, caus- 
ing it to rust. In the Holland Steel Rod the line 


runs through guides on the outside of the rod, 
insuring the easiest possible delivery when casting. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and send your address 
at once to the Holland Rod and Bait Co., Holland, 
Mich., for complete illustrated catalog, 























